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In establishing the NeEw-Cuurcn REvIeEw it is intended to occupy a 
field hitherto but partially, if at all, occupied by the periodical literature of 
the New Church. The aim will be to supplement rather than to supplant 
any: existing publications, and to help, and not to hinder, a free and orderly 
development of New-Church thought and inquiry. 

The special aims of the Review will be: ; 

I. To afford a place for a studious and thoughtful discussion of sub- 
jects connected with the outward institution and growth of the New Church, 
embracing a searching and candid examination of ex xisting usages and meth. 
ods in our societies and 1: arger bodies, and an endeavor to arrive at principles 
which are fundamental and permanent. 

[I. To furnish critical and thorough reviews, as far as possible of 
(a) New-Church publications at home and abroad, and (4) of important works 
in literature and science from other sources presenting coincidences with 
New-Church thought and suggestive of New-Church comment. In this 
feature the Review will aim to furnish a PLANE OF CONTACT between 
the New-CuurcH and OUTSIDE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT and CULTURE, in 
which both may meet ina more cordial, mutual recognition than has hitherto 
been practicable. 

Ill. To provide for a perfectly free and candid discussion of the pro- 
ceedings of the general bodies of the church, conceived, not in the spirit of 
controversy or party zeal, but in the desire to unite in the common work of 
the church the intelligent interest and best judgment of the largest possible 
number. 

IV. It will be a special effort of the REViEw to emphasize the cultiva- 
tion of the religious life of the New Church by the insti umentality of prac- 
tical piety, the maintaining of our external institutions and ordinances—our 
ministry, our public worship and misstons—upon the highest and most 
obligatory grounds, and by a wise and judicious adaptation of the teachings 
and nurture of the Church to the stmPlest states and the lowest wants of 
human souls. 

In brief, the REv1EW will aim to be a sincere, sound and catholic advo- 
cate of the Lord’s_New Church, both as an external visible body, and also 
as a vast religious movement now going on in the mental world; its final 
appeal in all things will be to the Divine Truth, as revealed in the Word of 
God, and interpreted in the writings of his servant, Emanuel Swedenborg. 

Recognizing most fully the important use subserved by our existing 
periodicals, which are organs of associated bodies of the Church, the REVIEW 
will sincerely aim to use, and not to abuse, the privilege it will possess as an 
independent journal, of treating all matters in a thoroughly free and catholic 
spirit, and thus to merit what it earnestly and humbly seeks at the hands of 
all, both fellow-journalists and readers, a kindly welcome and generous 
co-operation. 
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Lewis P. Mercer, } £ditors. 
Epwin Go. Lp, 
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THE 


NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


I. THE LIFE OF THOMAS WORCESTER 
BY SAMPSON REED-+ 


As we closed this little book the thought uppermost in our 
mind was that here is not the history of a man’s life, but rather 
that of the beginning of a new religious society in the world. 
Another strong impression was that if the religious society here 
described was fortunate in having such a Jeader as the subject 
of this biography, none the less happy is the posterity of the 
society and the memory of its leader inthe biographer, whose 
modest, simply told but charming pages are here only too soon 
concluded. 

It is a difficult thing always to realize that we are living a 
history in each present day of our lives,—that we are making 
the material of events hereafter'to be recorded by the historian’s 
pen, and it is hardly less difficult to regard as history things that 
are of but recent occurrence. The reason of this is, doubtless, 
that present events are seen only in their immediate local and 
temporary relations, while as a part of history they assume more 
general and far-reaching relations; and we feel that an interval 
of years is necessary to afford that perspective which shall enable 

*A BrograPuHical Sketcu oF THomas henge ye D. D., for nearly any » years the Pastor 


of the Boston Society of the New Jerusalem; with some account of the origin and rise of 
that Socicty. By Sampson Regp, Boston, Mass., New Church Union, 169 Tremont St. * 
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us to see any event in its general relations and thus its true 
historic proportions. 

The little work before us hardly presumes to be a history; 
it is at most a biography and statement of facts regarding one of 
the first and most prominent New-Church ministers, and the most 
influential New-Church society in America. Occasional glances 
at the historic, we might almost say the prophetic im- 
port of many of these facts are modestly given by the author, 
but only as such. It may be that the time is not yet come for 
the proper historic estimate to be put upon these simply related 
incidents—or for the drawing of those general lessons which it 
is the special office of history as a science to teach; we may 
readily conceive that after hundreds of years are passed away a 

vastly different interest will be attached to this little narrative 
than we at the present day are capable of feeling. At the same 
time it may not be unprofitable even at this early day to look at 
the life and the events here recorded from something like an 
historical standpoint and see if there be not something to be 
derived from this study in the way of general principles capable 
of immediate, practical application. We may safely imagine 
that in the day of the Apostles the humble incidents of their 
daily intercourse, their meetings, their letters one to another, 
their visitings, their counsels, their privations and trials never 
for a moment assumed in their eyes the aspect of a sacred, nay 
ecclesiastical history! What would Paul have thought if he had 
been told that his last request to Timothy to bring him the 
cloke he left behind him at Troas would be solemnly read in 
churches two thousand years afterwards! With the found- 
ing of the Christian church in the world as the immediate 
result of the Divine Incarnation and the giving of the Word of 
the New Testament in the letter of the gospels, no other event 
can of course be compared in interest or importance; but rela- 
tively considered, there is nothing te hinder the narrative before 
us in assuming in due time a really apostolic interest to those 
who feel that here also is recorded the beginning of no less a 
movement than that of a new Church in the world. 

It is therefore with no intention of merely offering a con- 
densed account of Mr. Worcester’s life, still less of undertaking 
a literary criticism of the biography that the following pages are 
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written. Nothing but the quietly told and fascinating story as 
here given, of this life, would satisfy any reader who can obtain 
the book itself, and difficult indeed would be the task to criticize 
a writing like this, unmistakably the labor of love of a man so 
absorbed in his theme as to have little thought for the literary 
aspect of his work, and in a style so pure and translucent as no- 
where to divert the reader’s attention from the matter narrated. 
There is indeed a long step from the literary style of Sampson 
Reed’s graduating thesis, and his “Growth of the mind” to that 
of the biograpical sketch of Thomas Worcester—not a longer 
one, however, probably, than that between the mental states of 
the youthful Harvard divinity student and the aged member and 
trusted counsellor of the Boston Society. To study, then, this life 
and these events in their relation to the New-Church at large 
and their bearing on principles of New-Church polity and of New. 
Church doctrine will be the aim of the present writer. 

The plan of the book itself shows sufficiently what the author 
in his own words declares, that the history of the Boston Society 
of the New Jerusalem and that of the life of Thomas Worcester 
are in the main a singlerecord. So closely are the two identified 
in the minds of most New-Churechmen living that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for them to picture to their imagination that in- 
cipient organization into which Thomas Worcester entered as 
only a youthful lay member, and which nevertheless in its mem- 
bership embraced the sterling elements which have remained to 
the present day the real strength and mainstay of the vastly en- 
larged society. With such material as that of which the Boston 
Society was constituted it could hardly have failed to become 
a body of more than ordinary power and influence, but without 
Thomas Worcester at its head it would in all likelihood have 
become a very different body from that which we now see. 

Says Mr. Reed, speaking of the early days of the Boston 
Society: “The future growth and character of the Church in 
Boston, and indeed in Massachusetts and New England, seem 
to me to have depended much, very much, on the characteristic 
qualities of the mind of him who was at this early period and 
onward its acknowledged head and leader.”—(p. 48.) 

In his last letter to the Boston Society Mr. Worcester ex- 
presses himself thus: “There are many things which I should 
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like to say in this, which is probably my farewell letter, * * * 
but they are all written in the book of my life and in the book 
of the Boston Society. Our books are bound up together, a page 


of one facing a page of the other.” 

Among the tasks of the future historian may be that of de- 
termining the result for good or for evil, in the subsequent 
history of the church, of this identity of a society’s life and 
growth with the personality of its leader. In social organiza- 
tions that may seem to be the ideal to be aimed at; it certainly 
is an almost sure condition of at least a temporary prosperity and 
success. But in a church there are prior considerations as to 
the cause of this unity and the principles upon which it is built 
up. Thus a personal influence so strong as to govern the views 
of others without regard to the prineiples on which these views 
are based, would be an element of ultimate weakness to a church 
while it gave temporary strength to the social organization; and 
on the other hand, should a society mistake for profound and 
essential principles of church doctrine, things which are merely 
the favorite views or the tastes of its cherished leader, views re- 
sulting merely from an inherited mental constitution and having 
little or nothing of revealed doctrine or for their foundation, this 
would likewise be a faulty tendency in a church’s growth. 
When the growth and fortunes of a society and its leader have 
been one for over half a century, we may pardon the weakness 
of both in feeling that the life of each was in the other, and in 
forgetting in some moments that only in the degree that both 
were governed strictly by ahigher authority, acknowledged equal- 
ly by both, were they fulfilling their true mission in the establish- 
ment of the Lord’s New-Church in the world. And if there were, 
as we may hereafter think or discover, some injurious fallacies 
growing out of this too predominant personal influence, yet may 
we not rejoice to find even these offset -by an exemplary loyalty 
to principle above personality which may well attract our admi- 
ration and gratitude. 

The relation of the Boston Society to the New-Churech at 
large, in its days of institution and early growth, is so briefly 
dwelt upon by Mr. Reed as to leave an impression in the mind 
of the otherwise uninformed reader that the rise of the New- 
Church, not only in Massachusetts and New England, but in 
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America, dates from that of the Boston Society. We would not 
intimate that to give this impression was the writer’s intention, 
but the fact of this slight notice of New-Church movements else- 
where shows how largely the writer’s mind and interest was ab- 
sorbed in the theme immediately before him. “ Societies had 
been instituted in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, and 
perhaps a few other places, but these were feeble and distant, 
and means of communication were then very different from what 
they are now.” Such is nearly all the allusion that is made to 
the original New-Church organization in this country outside of 
Boston, when as a matter of fact so large a body as a general 
Convention of the church actually existed at the time of the for- 
mation of the Boston Society in the year 1818, although at that 
time there were probably not thirty persons in Massachusetts 
who were at all interested in the doctrines of the church; and 
that the influence of this Convention must have been consider- 
able, is evidenced by the fact that in deference to its rules Mr. 
Worcester waited no less than seven long years from the time 
of his first call to the ministry of the Boston Society for his or- 
dination at the hands of an ordaining minister of that body. 
It was not in the province of this book, it is true, to write more 
than an account of the “rise and growth of the Boston Society,” 
and yet in estimating the situation in which the founders of that 
society were placed, the questions they were called upon to de- 
cide, the initiament of their organized life as a church, we cannot 
escape the impression the author conveys, that here for the first 
time at least in America these initiatory steps in New-Church 
organization and establishment of ecclesiastical order were made. 
“It would appear,” he says, in speaking of the early members of 
the Boston Society, “as if there never was a body of men and 
women thrown more completely on their own resources.” At 
the very time here alluded to, would any one suppose that the 
doctrines of the New-Church had been promulgated in Philadel- 
phia by lectures and books for so long as since 1784; that a 
society had been formed under the Rev. Mr. Wilmet in Balti- 
more in 1792, in Philadelphia in 1816, and in New York in the 
same year, the first two having also built and constructed their 
own houses of worship; that in the year preceding that of the 
institution of the Boston Society a convention of New-Church- 
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men throughout the country was held in Philadelphia, on As- 
cension Day “for the purpose of consulting upon the general 
concerns of the church,” at which convention “many members, 
male and female, were present from the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and Ohio,” besides visitors 
from Scotland and Sweden; that this convention numbered even 
then so respectable a list of clergy as the following appointed 
committee on the regulation of the ordination of ministers: 
The Rev. Lewis Beers, of New York; the Rev. Maskell M. 
Carll, of Pennsylvania; the Rev. John Hargrove, of Maryland; 
the Rev. Hugh White, of Virginia, and the Rev. Adam Hurdus, 
of Ohio; and finally, that in the same year in which the Boston 
Society is organized with a membership of twelve, in the distant 
and then frontier city of Cincinnati, there is not only organized 
but legally incorporated the First New Jerusalem Society of 
Cinemmati, the articles being signed by a list of twenty-two 
mem bers. 

In the very year that the Rev. Mr. Carll makes his mission 
tour to New England for the purpose of instituting the Boston 
Society, a writer to the American New-Church Repository 
(October, 1818), says: “In the city of Philadelphia the temple 
continues to be crowded on the Lord’s Day, both in the morn- 
ing and afternoon; baptisms are frequent, and members from 
time to time are added to the church. . . . There are now resi- 
dent in the State of Ohio four ordained ministers of the New 
Jerusalem Church, which is a greater number than there is in 
any other State of the Union, New York having two, and Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia each but one.” Mr. Reed, it 
is true, refers to difficulty of connection with distant parts of the 
country as partially accounting for the seeming isolation and 
compulsory self-reliance of the Boston Society; but this, too, 
must be regarded as a consideration of relative rather than of 
absolute weight; much as our English brethren have been in the 
habit of estimating the difficulty of a journey to America as 
compared with one in the opposite direction, Boston was isola- 
ted, it is true, in 1818; the writings of the church had hardly 
been dragged forth from their dust-heap in the library of Har- 
vard College by the inquisitive young Swedenborgian student 
some fifty years afterward to be crowned by the University a 
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D. D., and it required a moral courage approaching a kind of 
heroism to proclaim oneself a New-Churchman in those days; 
and yet fully twelve years earlier the Rev. John Hargrove, of 
Baltimore, in a letter relating his mission tour in the West in 
the year 1806, after describing in glowing terms his cordial re- 
ception among many excellent people of high social standing in 
the course of his “religious journey of more than 500 miles to- 
wards the head waters of the Ohio, the banks of the Mononga- 
hela,” says: 

“I might also add that Paul himself, perhaps, was never in 
more ‘ perils by land’ than I was while going over the mountains 
in the stage, and sometimes actually overset with nine passengers 
in it, and yet received no hurts! I find, by referring to my journal, 
that I baptized 78 souls, young and old, while on this journey, one- 
third of whom were adults. A greater number this, than went 
down into Egypt of old of the posterity of Jacob, of whom it is re- 
corded that in little more than 200 years 600,000 souls came up 
again! And why may we not expect a similar increase in the same 
time from the souls thus introduced by me into the visible New- 
Church of the Lord in this fertile land?” (Hindmarsh, Rise and 
Progress of the New-Church. p. 187.) 

This at a time when, according to Mr. Reed, Massachusetts 
held at most not more than thirty favorable readers of New- 
Church doctrines; and yet he speaks of the New Church else- 
where in America as “feeble and distant,” and of the difficult 
means of communication. Perhaps the circumstances we here 
discover are not altogether objective; something of the tendency ! 
to reserve and isolation which is so commonly mentioned as a 
trait of Bostonians may have had to do with the reasons why the 
body of excellent men and women forming the Boston society, 
were thrown so “completely on their own resources. ” 

Be this as it may, there can be no dispute that Boston and 
New England was behind other portions of the country in the 
reception of the new doctrine. Sturdy and noble as the plant 
has since proved, it was late in taking root. This cannot be at- 
tributed to essentially different conditions of an outward kind, 
surely. In fact, the circumstances of the first planting of the 
doctrines here and in Philadelphia, are remarkably similar. Mr. 
James Glen, who next to the Rev. Mr. Duche, must be called 
the apostle to America of the New Dispensation—who brought 
across the Atlantic the writings of Swedenborg in English, and 
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undertook their dissemination by public lectures, visited Boston 
shortly after his arrival at Philadelphia in 1784, and lectured on 
the doctrines in the “Green Dragon” tavern. The Rev. William 
Hill, from England, also visited Boston, and attended a ball at 
the Craigie House in Cambridge, in the year 1794, and after- 
wards resided for sometime at Brighton, Mass. He had become 
a convert to the New-Church through the Rev. Mr. Duche, after 
the latter’s return to England, and had come to Boston to pre- 
sent the writings to Harvard College, and to win converts to the 
new religion. 

“He boarded in Cambridge, became well acquainted with Dr. 
(President) Kirkland, who always spoke ot him with great respect, 
and with Mr. Craigie, who afterwards received the doctrines and 
was a firm believer of them at his death many years afterward. 
Mr. Hill’s partiality was strong toward Massachusetts, and he had 
always great hopes of Harvard University.”—(Miss Cary’s 
Early Recollections, quoted, p. 7.) 

“‘ It thus appears that he left his business and devoted his life and 
fortunes to the dissemination of the doctrines of the church, and 
came to this country for that express purpose. Hs seems to have 
been disappointed at the small results which were accomplished, 
but as seen from the present point of view their importance can 
hardly be overestimated. It seems probable that all the original 
twelve members of the society in Boston, except Mr. Roby, with 
others who joined directly after its formation, received the doctrines 
directly or indirectly through his influence.” (p. 7.) 


As the result of Mr. Glen’s visit to Philadelphia, we find an 
active effort there in the printing and dissemination of the writ- 
ings as early as 1784 ; asociety for public worship organized in 
Baltimore in 1792, and a society for worship and promulgation 
of the doctrines and a house of worship built, in Philadelphia, 
in the year 1816. 

It was about this time that young Thomas Worcester, a student 
at Harvard College, dragged from that “museum of monsters” 
a back room of the College library, where they had been cast 
aside amid dust and rubbish, the Latin volumes of?Swedenborg’s 
works, presented to the University by the hopeful Englishman 
some twenty or more years previously. He had become inter- 
ested in the author through his brother Samuel, who had met 
with the writings when teaching school at Dedham. 


“ This gentleman was the first to seek out the very few persons 
in Boston and vicinity, who had some knowledge of these works; 
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and those who had been readers by themselves for years, were now 
for the first time, made acqnainted with each other. Principally 
through his influence, there was a gathering of them in the spring 
of 1817, at the house where Mrs. Prescott was boarding, No. 12, 
Cornhill, now Washington street. There appears to have been 
only 10 persons present, Mr. Thomas Worcester being one of the 
number.” (p. 16.) 

The comparatively late appearing of the New-Church move- 
ment in Boston, is not altogether difficult to account for on other 
grounds. We have to consider the nature of the people and the 
time—as M. Taine says, “the race and the epoch ”—the old pu- 
ritan traits, which have characterized New Englanders in other 
matters, appear no less unmistakably here. Together, with a 
cold, critical, intellectual judgment, we find a strong conserva- 
tive habit of thought, and a lack of emotion and enthusiasm, 
which were sure preventives againstany one’s being carried away 
by mere persuasive eloquence. The handsome and engaging Mr. 
Hill, with his rosy English complexion and soft blue eye, might 
fascinate many friends: in Boston, and win the respect, even of 
the President of the College, but this was not what won the as- 
sent of those cool-headed Puritans. Mr.-4ill went away, but he 
left the writings, and it was the quiet, thoughtful, serious study 
of these that laid the foundation of the New-Church in Boston. 
Unlike the early movements in the southern cities, and even in 
Cincinnati, the church in Boston was of native, not of exotic 
growth. Every one of the twelve founders of this society 
seems to have first received the new truths while living in this 
vicinity. Mr. Joseph Roby, a bookseller, the man “who made 
the prayer at the first gathering at Mrs. Prescott’s,” was an 
aged man, but must have been a well read student of the writ- 
ings, for he had become acquainted with the doctrines through 
Mr. Glen in 1784. Dr. Mann, a former Deist, a surgeon in the 
war of the Revolution, had received the doctrines through Mr. 
Hill. Nathaniel Belch was a printer, very deaf. Mr. Davies, a 
mechanic, and a converted Jew; both above thirty years of age. 
These, it would seem, had met with the doctrines in their read- 
ing. Mrs. Abigail Cowell and Miss Eliza Cowell, trace their 
acquaintance with the new truths to Mr. Hill, Mrs. Margaret 
Hiller Prescott had received the teachings through her father, - 
Joseph Hiller. Mrs. Thomazine E. Minot, “a woman of highly 
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cultivated mind and very decided character, was a diligent 
reader of Swedenborg, and had been a great reader of other 
books.” Miss. Cary, a lady of English parentage, visited Bos- 
ton in 1786, and was presented with some of the volumes left 
there by Mr. Hill. She imbibed the doctrines with delight. 
Sixty years afterwards she writes : 

“ This was the commencement of my reading—sixty years ago. 
I anticipated nothing but delight. I mistook the seed time for 
harvest. I had no idea of the regenerating process that was nec- 
essary. But in this I was not mistaken,—that my prayer was 
heard and answered, and through the whole course of my pilgrim- 
age, it is thou, O, Lord! who hast sustained me; and I would not 
part with this pearl of great price, for any, or all. the treasures the 
world could bestow below.’ 

Of Miss Cary, Mr. Reed further says : 

“She lived from the time when she herself constituted one-third 
part of all the receivers of the doctrines of the New Church in Mass- 
achusetts, till, at the administration of the Holy Supper at the ses- 
sion of the General Convention, in 1866, she had been one of more 
than six hundred communicants. She died at the advanced age of 
ninety-three yéars.” 

The two other receivers here referred to as making up the en- 
tire number in Massachusetts, are Mr. Roby and Mr. Samuel 
Brown, whom Mr. Hill recognized in 1797, with Miss Cary, as 
the only three “whom he could depend on” at that time. 

Thomas Worcester, now a student about concluding his col- 
lege course, was one of the twelve. He had learned of the doe- 
trines through his brother Samuel, and was so much interested 
in the works of Swedenborg, that during the last two years of 
his course, to use his own words : 

“ My principal employment was in reading the heavenly doc- 
trines, and in communicating a knowledge of them to my fellow- 
students, and I attended to my college studies no more than I was 
obliged to.” 

His only fellow-student whom he found prepared to join the 
new society with him was Tilly B. Hayward, a young man 
twenty years of age, who had been reading Swedertiborg about a 
year. His interest had been aroused by a remark of young 
Worcester’s after the funeral of a fellow student, “ wondering 
what he (the deceased) was doing.” He borrowed of Mr. Wor- 
cester a copy of “ Heaven and #Hell,” and took it with him to 
read as he started out on a long walk home. 
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“ On the way,” says Mr. Hayward in an account of his conver- 
sion given many yearsafterwards, “I came into a very peculiar state 
of mind about the new religion. I was about to engage in the exam- 
mation of an entirely new system of religion, and my mind was 
much exercised in thinking by what 1 should try its truth. I re- 
called the doctrines of the various denominations I was acquainted 
with, but found nothing in any of them upon which I could de- 
pend. At length I said to myself, and is there really no test by 
which I shall certainly know whether it is true or false?’ At 
the same rioment I seemed to hear a voice saying near to me, 
There zs such a test. If it has the tendency to make you a bet- 
ter man, to make you live the Scriptures, to bring you nearer the 
Lord, it is true, not otherwise.’ He then began to read the book 
and soon became an avowed receiver of the doctrines of the new 
church. ” 


Such were the twelve men and women who formed the Boston 
Society at its institution in 1818. Samuel and Thomas Worces- 
ter, sons of Dr. Noah Worcester, a highly esteemed Congrega- 
tional minister, with leanings to the then growing Unitarian 
movement ; Mr. Hayward, a junior student at Harvard ; the 
others thoughtful, intelligent but plain people, of independent 
minds and serious habits. 

In Mr. Reed’s well chosen words : 


“ Twelve persons, men and women, were instituted a church, not 
as a sect among the sects, but as the New Jerusalem foretold in the 
Apocalypse, which was to succeed the Christian Dispensation. 
They were but little known in the community, and had until re- 
cently been strangers to each othery They were poor, and had 
nothing to give, but everything to lose, so far as their worldly pros- 
perity was concerned, but their strength was in the cause they es- 
poused, and in the Lord whose cause it was.” 

Mr. Hayward is quoted as giving the following account of the 
ceremony of the society’s institution : 

“The ceremony was very simple. We stood ina circle around 
the room. Mr. Carll read some suitable forms, including some pas- 
sages from the Word. Wekneeled and united in the Lord’s prayer; 
the proper questions were asked and answered. Mr. Carll then 
declared us to be a duly instituted church, and we all signed our 
names to a creed which had been formerly agreed upon. ” 

The comment of Mr. Reed, which follows this statement, is so 
beautiful and so happy an example of the noble but quiet elo- 
quence of his style, that we cannot do other than insert it : 

“The ends of Providence are the soul of history. Kingdoms 
may rise and fall, and be buried out of sight, but the Divine pur- 
poses which they were made to promote or accomplish, live on, 
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and can never be destroyed. These purposes, as it seems to me, 
will be more apparent to the New-Church than ever before, for the 
laws of Providence, hitherto hidden, are now revealed. From 
these laws we learn that the inmost end of all is heaven for the hu- 
man race, and that all other things are of value in proportion as 
they tend more or less directly to promote this end of ends. At 
the head of the list stand the church, which is the Lord’s kingdom 
on the earth, whose office it is to co-operate with the heavens in the 
salvation of men; and I cannot doubt that, when the Mayflower 

was guided by an unerring hand to the shores of Plyniouth, where 
our forefathers found a home in what was then a wilderness, the 
way was being prepared by the Lord for the institution of his New- 
Church i in another kind of wildnerness, two thousand years after- 
wards, ’ 

What that other “kind of wilderness” was, it is not diffi- 
cult for us to understand, who know the drear aspect that religion 
and theology presented, especially in New England at the time 
here referred to. It was indeed the dawn of a period of pagan 
renaissance, concealed under the varied guises of the conserva- 
tive Unitarianism of that day, and of the rationalistie and tran- 
scendental schools of thought which began to make their influ- 
ence felt all the way from Germany—guises to be thrown off in a 
later day, revealing the cold and deathly features of the free re- 
ligion, and agnosticism, which have so largely succeeded these 
earlier movements. The humanitarian tendency of these new 
speculations in theology and morals, did not kindle any vital re- 
ligious flame; they exhausted and wearied the intellect, and while 
they may have created a momentary enthusiasm in the social 
animus, they left the anima, the soul itself of society and the 
church only more dead because more godless than before. The 
New-Church might appeal to the bright, newly-quickened intellect 
of New England, by the beauty and order of its theology as a 
system, but its prior appeal to the fundamentals of religion 
itself, to entire self-prostration before the adored divine Person 
of Jesus Christ, this was fatal to any effort to really captivate the 
wayward new society, and kept the little band of New-Churchmen 
safe from the delusions of a worldly hope and anfvition. To the 
question: “ Have any of the rulers believed ?” there was but one 
answer, and this such as to effectually check affiliation on the part 
of other movements of independent thought. In the breaking 
away from old traditions, involved in the adoption of any new 
religious faith, there is always the danger of going to extremes, 
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and even the New-Church theology has, by more than one of its 
expounders been forced to wear the garb of irreligion; but there 
were two elements of the old puritanie character which seem to 
have saved the New-Church in Boston from the generally 
negative and destructive tendency of the religious thought of the 
time, namely, a deeply seated but unostentatious piety, and a 
strong sentiment of loyalty to the truth, and the “laws of or- 


, 


der.” These feelings were so strong that they produced a thor- 
oughness of self-sacrifice and personal devotion to the new cause 
worthy ot a truly apostolic time. 

Soon after his graduation, Mr. Worcester entered the theolog- 
ical school at Cambridge, where he pursued his studies for three 
years, notwithstanding his earnest devotion at the saine time to 
the new theology, and to the interests of the recently formed so- 
ciety. Ile was joined in the Divinity school by his present bi- 
ographer, Mr. Sampson Reed, and later by Mr. J. H. Wilkins. 
These young men were all more than ordinarily gifted; they had 
recently graduated, one of them Mr. Reed, with high honors, 
and, as his thesis for the Master’s degree shows, possessed of an 
intellect of rare brilliancy, and a finished literary style which 
could hardly have failed to win for him a place of distinction in 
the pulpit. He and his brother Caleb, were sons of a highly re- 
spected minister, the Rev. John Reed, D. D., tor fifty years the 
pastor of a society in West Bridgewater. Their father’s views, 
like those of Dr. Noah Worcester, favored Unitarianism, at least, 
in its relaxing of the Calvinistic rigor, and policy would have 
dictated their following the lead of the growing theological fash- 
ion of their day. The infection of New Church ideas put an end 
to all prospect of worldly advancement. Mr. Hayward and Mr. 
Wilkins had both applied for positions in teaching in public 
schools, and had been rejected through the intefference of Unita- 
rian ministers. Thomas Worcester says: “As for myself Lhad 
been extensively known, and had been treated with a great deal 
of favor among the Unitarian ministers of that day on account of 
my father, who was much visited and much esteemed by them. 
But after I came into the New-Church I saw nothing but disap- 
pointment and frowns on their countenances. ” 

He succeeded indeed in procuring a school through the influ- 
ence of a particular friend of his father’s, but even then on condi- 
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tion that “ he would not proselyte any among the people.” While 
thus engaged he was invited by the Boston Society to become 
its pastor. And so it was, as Mr. Reed relates: 

“ We left the theological school without ceremony and asked 
for our credentials. It never occurred to either of us, or to any of 
our New-Church brethren, that we might find employment in any 
of the societies of the Old-Church. We had joined with the other 
members of the New-Church in Boston—the only one then in being 
or in prospect—in the unanimous invitation to become our pastor, 
and we came to Boston without means and with no business knowl- 
edge or prospect, to do what we might to build up the society as 
opportunity might offer, and the Providence might lead the way.” 


In these closing words do we not find the main secret of the 
successful and exceptional growth of the Boston Society ? 

That it was not an easy thing to escape inhaling the preva- 
lent Unitarian atmosphere may be seen from the above allusions. 
Happily, while these young men were forming their religious 
ideas during these years of training in the Divinity school, if the 
intellectualism and negative spirit of the prevailing theology 
stripped them bare of all the graceful and pleasant accessories of 
religion, rendering their tastes and habits in its external ceremo- 
nies as cold and unattractive as the glaring white-washed walls 
of the old puritan meeting-house—still we can overlook the ab- 
sence or late bearing of the flowers, if the root be sound. The 
doctrine of the Divine Humanity of the Lord was the stone set 
in the way where paths must be divided, and it divided by no 
uncertain divergence, and by one that is ever wider and wider, 
the two new tendencies in the religious thought of Boston at 
that day. We read now with a kind of amusement, as of those 
who have grown old enough to know better, the occasional allu- 
sions in the liberal literature of that day to Swedenborgians as 
affiliated with the Fourierites, the “ Brook Farm ” enthusiasts, 
and other similar organizations of that time. People were nov- 
ices in the new light then, and wandering abont in a kind of 
dazzled amazement. We have become steadier now, and know 
where we each and the other stand. 

We have alluded already to the native reluctance of the 
Boston people to accept ideas from abroad, and their consequent 
feeling of being thrown always on their own resources, and com- 
pelled to find out for themselves the principles they shall be 
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governed by. Abstractly considered, there are many worse traits 
of character than this, and provided the search for principles be 
always an unbiased search for the truth, regardless of precedent, 
the world is likely to be benefited by these people, who prefer 
to be “makers rather than the followers of a line of ancestry.” 
Little is said by Mr. Reed of any intercourse of the Boston So- 
ciety in those days with the churches abroad, and except for the 
absolute necessity, in their good sense of order and propriety, 
that these steps should receive some official or general endorse- 
ment or recognition in the church at large, and that conse- 
quently there must be some ceremony of institution of their 
society, and of installation or ordination of their pastor, we 
might have no notice at all in these pages of the existence of any 
other New-Church societies than that of Boston, and those 
which afterwards became branches of this mother stock. Again, 
we desire to exculpate the writer from anything like an inten- 
tional misrepresentation or injustice; this habit of looking to 
the Boston Society for the true origines ecclesiasticw was ha- 
bitual with him or with his brethren for fifty years. But that 
the little society did thus in its early days seek association with 
the earlier formed churches, and ask from the then existing 
and organized clergy of the church a formal recognition of their 
young pastor, is abundantly stated in the early records of the so- 
ciety published elsewhere. It appears from a “ Sketch of the his- 
tory of the Boston Society of the New Jerusalem” (Boston: Wm. 
Carter & Brothers, 1863), that after the formation of the society 
the secretary, Mr. Samuel Worcester, was instructed to address 
letters to the societies in England and Philadelphia, and at a 
meeting ot the society in August, 1817, Mr. Hancock remarked 
to the mecting, “that he had received a number of books for 
the use of the society, from Mr. Schlatter, of Philadelphia.” 
“In the summer of 1818 it was resolved by the meeting to 
send Mr. Thomas Worcester to Philadelphia to visit the society 
there and to be licensed to preach. Mr. T. Worcester was on the 
point of embarking when a gentleman from Philadelphia arrived 
in Boston, and informed us that the Rev. Mr. Carll, pastor of the so- 
ciety in Philadelphia was then on a mission to New York and other 
places. It was immediately resolved to send a letter to Mr. Carll 
at New York, and to request him to make Boston on his way, and 
to organize this society into a church; which was done August 15, 


1818.” 
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We have read above the simple account of the ceremony of 
the institution as left by Mr. Hayward. The account given by 
the Rev. Mr. Carll, in a letter describing his memorable mission 
tour, as published in the Wew Jerusalem Church Repository, 
Vol. L, will not be less interesting nor suggestive. 

After describing his visit in New York, where he had offi- 
ciated at the ordination of the Rev. Mr. Doughty, baptized eleven 
adults and celebrated the Lord’s Supper, he continues: 

“On the morning of August roth, set out for Boston by way 
of New Haven and Providence, accompanied by two of my breth- 
ren. Arrived in Providence on Tuesday, and passed the evening 
with our friends in Brown University in pleasing and instructive 
conversation, The evening was closed with reading a portion of 
the Word and by solemn prayer, at the request of one of the stu- 
dents, Mr. F . * * * * There appears to be much religious in- 
quiry in this town; it has not, however, escaped the Boston sphere, 
and Unitarianism seems to have gained a place in some of the most 
respectable churches. Arrived in Boston on Wednesday and found 
our friends ready to receive us with open arms. * * * * The after- 
noon of Saturday was appointed for the organization of the society, 
the place of meeting Dr. M ’s. The ceremony of organization 
was preceded by the baptism of three adults who had never before 
received that sacred ordinance; as it was considered more orderly 
to receive this rite previous to signing the articles of faith. The 
articles of the faith of the Lord’s New-Church as contained in the 
Philadelphia Liturgy, were then distinctly read and signed by all 
present; the whole concluded with a prayer that the Lord would 
bless what had thus been auspiciously begun, and that the brethren 
who had been appointed by the united voice of the society as their 
leader should be strengthened and supported in the fulfillment of 
the pleasing duties assigned him. The society has much reason to 
rejoice that the Lord has raised up for them a young man of such 
pious inclinations and promising abilities to conduct the solemnities 
of their worship, and that the church at large have much to hope 
from his future talents in the Lord’s new vineyard. On Lord’s day 
a public meeting, which had been previously announced, was held 
in Boylston Hall, a spacious room, elegantly and conveniently fur- 
nished, and calculated to contain about a thousand people. At an 
early hour the house was filled, and the worship was conducted 
according to the form used in the Temple at Philadelphia. The 
service of the morning was concluded by the Celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, of which twenty-six of our own members partook, 
and several others who were unknown to us. The two discourses, 
which were the first of the new Dispensation, avowedly such, ever 
delivered in Boston, were listened to with much respect and atten- 
tion by numerous audiences, and there was a manifest desire evinced 
of hearing more. Indeed there appears to be a void in the hearts 
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of many here which nothing but a Redeemer, such as the New 
Church has to declare, an Almighty Savior, can fill and fully sat- 
isfy. In the evening we had a meeting of the members at Dr, M’s, 
where, after a farewell sermon and hymn, we parted with those feel- 
ings of pain which flow from the separation of hearts united by 
Christian love and affection, which were mingled, however, with 
the pleasing assurance that it was only temporary separation.” 


In a letter dated the following day from Providence, in his 
return journey, the good missionary adds: 


“ From the observations which I have been able to make, I am 
fully convinced that the people of this section of our beloved coun- 
try (New England), are in a very favorable state for the reception 
of the heavenly doctrines of the New Jerusalem. Their independ- 
ence of mind, the state of religious inguiry, and their respect for 
religious institutions, together with the unsatisfactory nature of 
the doctrines which have so long prevailed, are circumstances cer- 
tainly favorable to the reception of a system that courts investiga- 
tion, and which addresses itself at once tothe understanding and the 
heart of man.” 


Another writer, dating his letter from Boston on that 
memorable August 16th, says: 


“ To-day we have had a meeting which, besides delighting us, 
must have delighted every angel of heaven. In the morning about 
five hundred or five hundred and fifty attended; this afternoon eight 
hundred were supposed to be present. Never was a more delight- 
ful season than we enjoyed. r. Carll has the hearts of our people 
in a most remarkable degree. We can never enough express our 
gratitude to the Lord and to him for this visit.” 

Before leaving this interesting account we must give one 
more glance at this institutive meeting in the words of Miss 
Cary: 

“It was avery hot afternoon; the horse wanted to be shod; 
there was no alternative but to walk all the way over two bridges, 
(from oe for though there was at that time a sail-boat in the 
ferry, it was always uncertain on account of wind and tide. / got 
there in time and made a proposal; for at the beginning when we 
were so small in numbers each one expressed himself or herself free- 
ly; and it was only a short time before that it had been decided the 
ladies should not vote, which was a relief to me and others. The 
proposal was, that we should all be re-baptized.”—(p. 28.) 

Mr. Reed adds: 

“ This proposal was not adopted. All the ladies were in favor 
of it, but there was decided o ition to it, especially on the part 
of one of the gentlemen. y is opposition entirely disappeared 
afterwards and the sacrament was approved and adopted.” 
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An editor’s note to Mr. Carll’s letter given above states 
that the number baptized by him at the institution of the so- 
ciety was nine, leaving three of the number who joined the 
society, dy virtue of their former baptism, presumably in the old 
church. The remark of Mr. Carll’s that it “seemed more or- 
derly to receive this rite before signing the articles of faith,” 
applies therefore not to “ New-Church” baptism, so called, but 
a baptism in the wide sense of the one sacrament of our Lord, 


appointed for and administered to all alike. In this sense it” 


seems to have been received and regarded by the founders of the 
Boston Society, notwithstanding the suggestion of Miss Cary 
and others that all be baptized anew, which was some time after- 
ward adopted. 

The Boston Society, now no longer in its pupilege, but fully 
equipped with the prerogatives of a regularly formed and organ- 
ized church, enters upon the freedom and independence of its 
manhood. It is now that appears the controlling disposition 
to inaugurate everything strictly upon a basis of principle, re- 
gardless of ail precedent or usage elsewhere. One further gift, 
however, the new society has to ask of the mother church, the 
Convention, and this is the ordination of its pastor, and for this 
it loyally and submissively waits for ten long years. Different 
this from the example set in the West, where in the absence of a 
regular ordination by the highest church authority measures 
were always readily invented for inaugurating a brother into the 
teaching office by some other means. At the time when the Bos- 
ton Society for year after year received the most holy sacrament 
from the hands uf a visiting minister, patiently waiting for the 
opposition to be allayed which hindered the full authorization of 
their young pastor with the priestly power, the city of Cincin- 
nati teemed with ready-tongued lay-preachers and licensed pas- 
tors. But the patient waiter is no loser. Boston could have 
afforded to wait another ten years for a pastor with full powers 
if she had foreseen the result in the future character of the church 
in Massachusetts of that unyielding loyalty to the law of subor- 
dination. Of the two societies instituted in the same year the 
Boston Society attains in fifty years a membership of over six 
hundred, the Cincinnati Society, one of but two or three hun- 
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dred. At the time that Mr. Worcester preached for ten years 
with only the power of the first degree of the ministry, that of 
“ preaching and baptizing,” Ohio had her four or five ordained 
and ordaining ministers, not to speak of the Thevsophic Society, 
a band of teachers and preachers always ready for any emergency. 
In the present year Ohio has hardly doubled the number of her 
regular ministers, while the Massachusetts Association, who 
waited so long for her first, has now some twenty names on her 
clergy list. 

We have endeavored in this glance at the origin of the 
church in Boston to discover some of the causes of its subse- 
quent remarkable growth and prosperity, as compared with the 
New Church in other places. We have alluded to the self-sacri- 
fice of its founders, of their obiesance to law and order as a ruling 
principle, and their deep sense of religious duty and obligation. 
As illustrating their independence and their unwillingness to 
merely copy the pattern set by others without going to first 
principles themselves, let us now look at what we may regard 
as, in a sense, “ Boston institutions ” in the New-Church. 

In the first place, the Philadelphia liturgy used on that mem- 
orable Sunday by Rev. Mr. Carll, was far from adopted on that 
account. The simple order of worship already instituted by the 
Society, was apparently continued without change. It consisted 
of the reading of a “Psalm, the Lord’s Prayer, the writings of 
Swedenborg, the Prayer of St. Chrysostom, Intelligence and 
Discussions. ”"—(.A Sketch, etc. p. 5.) When the question of mu- 
sic arose the assembly first sang hymns—although it seems ex- 
periencing much difficulty in finding those suitable to “ their 
states.” The hymn commencing, “Jesus shall reign where’er 
the sun ” seems to have been a favorite. Ere long there arose a 
strong opposition to the use of anything of human composition, 
either in song or prayer, and consequently, not only were all 
prayers omitted from the worship save the Lord’s Prayer, but the 
hymns, too, were dropped, and in place thereof, as a matter of ne- 
cessity, the chanting of the Psalms introduced as the only alter- 
native. We say asa matter of necessity, for there was the natu- 
ral opposition common to the puritan mind to introducing any- 
thing so medieval, not to say positively Romish, as the chanting 
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of the Scriptures in divine service. Still, as the doctrine of the 
Church was so unmistakably in favor of this practice, even the 
local and religious prejudice against the Church of England and 
Rome had to give way, and to this. noble yielding of prejudice 
to principle, or to the teaching of the Church, as exhibited by 
the Boston Society at this time, the New-Church is indebted for 
that invaluable feature of her ritual-—the one indeed which was 
to cover a multitude of glaring imperfections with which the 
Boston example has not had less to do—its use of the chant in 
the order of public worship. It was, doubtless, with no little 
difficulty that the worshippers confined themselves strictly to the 
words of Scripture instead of using the old hymns familiar through 
generations of pious ancestors, and endeared to the heart and 
memory. But there was the puritan determination and endu- 
rance, a kind of “ perseverance of the saints” exhibited in this 
very sacrifice. Needless, and even injurious as we think was this 
entire rejection of the composed hymns and prayers from the rit- 
ual, we look with feelings of mingled admiration and amusement 
on the picture our imagination draws of our good Boston breth- 
ren of that day, marching to meeting ‘with actually no ritual or 
hymn book under their arm, save a copy of Handel’s Messiah ! 
The idea that in this sublime oratorio the words of holy 
Scripture seem to have found expression in music inspired out 
of the new heavens is not a strange one to New-Church lovers of 
music; but that the work should actually have been used as a 
hymn book for an incipient New-Church society shows at least 
how far our good friends were ready to go in order to carry out 
what seemed a true principle in divine worship. Consequently, 
we find in the first “ Book of Publick Worship” for the use of 
the Boston Society, published in the year 1829, (notwithstanding 
many liturgies based upon the Church of England prayer-book 
had been in the use of the Church for now forty years) the en- 
tire rejection of every thing but a series of extracts from the 
Scriptures numbered in order as “ Lessons,” and other passages 
set to the music of a chant, or “ Scripture Choruses.” There is 
nothing whatever of a ritual character in the book, and one is in- 
clined to wonder what the necessity was for printing any other 
than the selections set to music, as the other passages might 
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equally well have been read from the Bible. There is, 
however, at the end of each “Lesson” a number indicating 
the chant, or the “Scripture Chorus” to follow, and 
in this adaptation of thetwo seems to consist the whole or- 
der or arrangement of the service. The chants are. many of 
them of more than ordinary difficulty, and would be no easy mu- 
sic for our best trained congregations of to-day to undertake ; 
but what shall we say of the Scripture Choruses, which be it 
remembered, were to take the place in the public worship as the 
expression of the affections of the congregation, of the old fa- 
miliar and sweetly endeared hymns? In this little book, a copy 
of which is before us, with its time-yellowed leaves, out of 170 
pages devoted to the musical settings, no less than 50, or one- 
third part, are devoted to choruses taken entire out of Handel's 
Messiah, and these the very difficult ones, known to musical 
scholars as the“ Hallelujah,” “Worthy is the Lamb,” “Behold the 
Lamb of God,” “The Yoke-is Easy,” and “Lift up Your 
Heads.” That the best trained church choirs in our largest and 
wealthiest city churches, can adequately produce one of these 
choruses now-a-days, on great occasions, is regarded as a fact wor- 
thy of note in musical circles; that the little meeting in Boston, 
with its twenty or thirty members, should have made a require- 
ment of its ritual that “Lesson 46” should be- followed by 
“ Seripture Chorus No. 7.” (Handel’s “ Hallelujah”) shows an 
enthusiasm for a principle which ought at least to effect some re- 
sult. And, doubtless, the effect has, on the whole, been salutary, 
so far as it has led to the peculiar Handelian tone of the chorus 
music, afterward written for the general use of the Church by the 
esteemed composer, Mr. George James Webb. If our revered 
New England parents and grand-parents no longer strain their 
-voices in endeavoring to conquer by pure religious zeal the diffi- 
culties of Handel’s * Blessing, honor, and glory,” we, neverthe- 
less, still may sing with pleasure the worthy setting of the same 
and other passages, by our more considerate modern composer, 
and yet retain something of that religious spirit in our singing 
which animated theirs. 

If the effect of the severe musical standard of the chant and 
the Handel choruses, thus set up by the church in Boston has 
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been undoubtedly healthy in giving the musical part of the New- 
Church service, a dignity, and conservative, reverent character, 
not everywhere observable, we cannot with the same certainty 
speak of the effect on the religious culture of the people, of the 
departure from the Book of Common Prayer, as the model to 
be followed in constructing the order of worship, in the rigid 
exclusion of all hymns and ofall prayers but the “ Our Father.” 
It was right that the peculiar fullness and power of this prayer, 
and its excellence over all others should be recognized, by its be- 
ing the essential prayer to be used on all occasions, but it is 
questionable whether this idea is best emphasized by the exclu- 
sion of all other prayers, and whether such exclusion does not 
more or less tend to the disparagement of the habit of prayer, 
both in private and in public, as a spontaneous, familiar, infor- 
mal exercise. It is hard to think of a prayerful life, a prayful 
people, being habituated to look upon a single short prayer as 
the only legitimate one to be used on any occasion; and while 
the Book of Worship adopted by the Boston Society, and after- 
wards by its influence introduced into the general use of the 
Church, does not in word condemn the use of other prayers, yet 
it stands to reason that the effect of the exclusion of all such 
prayers from its pages will be to discourage rather than encour- 
age their use. The omission of composed hymns and prayers 
became the conspicuous feature of the Boston Book of Worship. 
Whatever prestige or authority attached to Boston usages in 
other respects naturally got to be equally associated with this 
omission, until finally the impression got abroad that it was not 
quite “according to order” that New-Church people should 
either say prayers or sing hymns as other Christians do, but that 
the only prayer to be uttered at home or in church was the 
Lord’s prayer, all other prayer being a kind of insincere pre- 
tense, or “ empty form,” and that the only music admissible in 
worshipping the Lord was the singing of chants or anthems 
from the Scriptures. The effect of this has been, as it could 
hardly have escaped being, the establishing of a formalism quite 
as bad as any it attempted to avoid, and the building up of the 
same kind of pious conceit which it was the very intent of this 
reform tocondemn. That the Church has seen the evils of this 
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cold formalism of worship thus originating in Boston from mo- 
tives which were doubtless sincere and based on at least a partial 
truth, is evidenced in the marked change, in both respects refer- 
red to as exhibited in its more recently published books of worship, 
both hymns and composed prayers being now largely introduced. 
But the chilling effect which the Boston usage has had for years - 
through the whole body of the Church in this country owing to 
the predominating influence of that society, will require years 
to dispel, and meanwhile the Church in that city and vicinity, 
no less than elsewhere, is suffering from the manifest want of 
that devotional element in its worship, which the affection of the 
church cries out for, and which is only the more sadly and cruelly 
felt where the sense of it is represented as being in some way 
contrary to true spirituality of life. 

We would be careful, however, in thus reflecting on the influ- 
ence of Boston in molding the ritual of the church, not to con- 
demn unsparingly or without due allowance for the difficulty of 
arriving at a correct decision upon such a question as this. Be- 
tween having no ritual whatever, and originating one that should 
be entirely new, out of their own peculiar or individual “ states,” 
they did not unwisely, perhaps, to avoid both extremes, content 
themselves with the simplest possible employment of the Divine 
language of the Word, as at least thatinto which allcould 
enter, and which if devoutly used could not fail to bring holy 
influences about the worshipper. In this effort to remove every- 
thing savoring of literary effort or mere personal taste from a 
ritual for universal use, they, indeed, laid a solid and catholic 
basis in so large an employment of the letter of Scripture; not 
improbably they took warning from the not altogether happy 
efforts of the compilers of the earlier liturgies in their adaptations, 
of the “ Book of Common Prayer,” not to inflict upon the Church 

"prayers which are but cold statements of doctrine, and hymns 
which are but didactic admonitions. We have never had the 
heart to condemn unqualifiedly our Boston friends in their 
abhorrence of composed prayers and hymns so long as we recall 
the tedious verbosity with which even the compilers of the last 
Liturgy of the English Conference are content to supplant the 
simple and strong expressions of the old Anglican ritual; nor in 
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their preferring even the severest plain song of medizeval monas- 
teries to dogmatic and didactic hymns like that one of good Jo- 
seph Prond, beginning,— 
“Tmportant question, this!” 

Perhaps the solution of this difficult question of a proper ritual 
will be found, after all, in the recognition that rituals are never 
made in a day, and neither are “states” of worship at the bid- 
ding of a compiler of however sacred passages, even of divine 
language, unless these do intelligibly and sensibly appeal to the 
heart of the worshipper, and that the precious grain of devo- 
tional forms of prayer and song, sifted through the experience 
of many Christian centuries, so far as they are free from doc- 
trinal error, are much more likely to meet the average wants of 
sincere good people everywhere than anything constructed on 
mechanical principles, however true in the abstract, since worship 
is essentially a state of affectional aspiration and utterance, and 
not one of instruction and discipline. Before leaving this sub- 
ject, however, we must not omit to mention one very important 
result of the emphasis thus placed upon the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer, as an act of peculiar spiritual power and almost sacra- 
mental grace—namely, the adoption of the custom of kneeling 
at its repetition. For this almost universal habit in its congre- 
gations, the New-Church cannot be too grateful to those who, 
recognizing both the solemnity of the act of prayer, and the 
teaching of the writings regarding the meaning of the kneeling 
posture, early associated the two in their public and private 
practice. 

Our space will not admit of our dwelling upon all of the early 
institutions of the Boston Society, in which the founders endeav- 
ored with much sincerity and zeal to carry into effect, in an 
earthly society, those laws which the doctrine taught prevailed 
among the societies of heaven. Among these was the estab- 
lishment of their own “feasts of charity,” a kind of primitive 
agape in idea, only too liable to develop, as did those of apos- 
tolic time, into diversions of a more worldly kind. There were 
also, societies organized by the members “according to their 
peculiar uses;” thus a Society for Communicating Truth; a 
Society of Merchants and. Traders; a Committee on Eduea- 
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tion, with a view to establishing a New-Church school, and others. 
The purpose of these societies, as we learn in the Sketch, ete. 
(p. 11,) was “to unite the uses of society, and thereby to assist 
each other in the work of regeneration, and thus to enable each the 
better to perform his own use, and to become more distinctly a 
man and himself.” The most remarkable effort to embody im- 
mediately in human organizations the laws of heaven was that 
of the youthful pastor, in those early days, to establish what was 
known as the law of the conjugal relation between the pastor and 
his flock. Strangely forgetful, as the earnest and heaven-ward 
gazing young minister was, of the contradiction involved in the 
very term, pastor, as designating the relation of shepherd to flock 
and not of husband and wife, still, by a process of analogical 
reasoning, he came to the conclusion, and did not hesitate boldly 
to avow it, that in the true pastoral function there was the rep- 
resentation of a divine bridegroom, while in the true Church 
society, then, must be the likeness of the wife of the Lamb. How 
mistaken he was, not in all of the abstract reasoning itself, in 
which his mind had become enwrapt in his early enthusiasm, but 
in the effort to apply to existing society on earth, the laws that 
prevail only ina perfectly regenerated or heavenly society, no one 
admits more candidly and thoroughly than Mr. Worcester him- 
selfin the remarkable confession or plain statement of the whole 
matter which he makes in the pages of the Wew Jerusalem Mag- 
azine, Vol. XI1X., published in the year 1845. Inreading these 
pages one hardly knows which the more to admire, the genuine, 
whole-souled, self-committal to the truth as believed regardless 
of worldly comment, which actuated the young man who was at 
the beginning of his studies of heavenly theology, and of his 
career as a pastor of the Lord’s New Jerusalem on earth, or, on the 
other hand, the perfectly unembarrassed and unhesitating con- 
fession of the youthful mistake, and the humble but manly and 
dignified defense of the sincerity of his motives which the same 
pastor, matured and sobered by the practical experience of the 
actual society of this world, here gives us after the lapse of twenty 
years. 
But to leave these ephemeral experiences of the growing 
society, let us glance again for a moment at some other of these 
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peculiar institutions to which the New Church in Boston owes its 
present position and character. The question of the pastors sup- 
port and the means for the maintainance of worship, came up 
in due time, and here, as in other things, the members had direct 
resort to the Word and the Doctrines for guidance. Convinced 
that the system of tithing was correspondentially based on a law 
that was as binding as ever, namely, that “the tenth part of the 
income ” was the proper portion to be given directly to spiritual 
uses, as an acknowledgment that @/2 we have is the Lord’s—the 
number ten meaning all—it was early agreed among the mem- 
bers that this regulation should prevail among them in raising 
their pastor’s stipend and other church needs. 


Says Mr. Reed, (p. 77): 


“ The society began in poverty; the pastor receiving for the 
first year of his pastorate for the support of his wife and himselt 
the sum of four hundred and fifty dollars only. An attempt to raise 
the necessary sum by taxation after the first pom proved entirely 
unsatisfactory, and directly afterwards the subject of tithing was 


considered and the principle generally adopted.—(October, tes.) 
* * * a * x * * . 


Perhaps no one thiug has had a more important influence on 
the character and history of this society, than the early introduction 
of this principle of tithing and the déep sense of religious obligation 
which it engendered in the minds of the members, to give the church 
an affectionate and substantial support, each according to his abil- 
ity. The question was not how much they required for their own 
wants, and how much, if anything, could be spared for the society, 
but a tenth part of their income was frst religiously devoted to the 
uses of the Church, and it was regarded as a duty to keep the private 
expenditures within the remaining portion. There was no dispo- 
sition to find fault with any one who did not see the subject in the 
same light with themselves; for what they did was from a simple 
sense of duty, independent of the action of others. Jt gave to the 
sense of duty to the church a depth and a reality which, it seems to 
me, could have been derived from no other source. Those who 
did not adopt the principle still felt its power and influence, Tithes 
and contributions were paid directly to the pastor ; and he paid a 
tithe of what he received by devoting it to some general use of the 
Church.” 


We can add nothing to these significant words but to call 
the general experience of church societies to witness to the truth 
of the principles here declared. What changes, if any, may have 
since been dictated by a worldly prudence we cannot state, but 
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unquestionably here we have the sare foundation of a church’s 
prosperous and healthy growth, a generous financial support 
given from a sense of religious obligation and grateful acknowl- 
edgement of the Lord. 

A feeling has generally prevailed, perhaps nowhere more 
than among the brethren in Boston themselves, that their church 
has never depended for its popularity and growth on attractions 
of an outward kind, and that their worship is singularly devoid 
of “forms” and “externals.” The history of their inerease and 
practices as a society warrants us, we think, in putting quite a 
different interpretation upon it. The society, in 1844~’45, con- 
structed a new house of worship, having up to that time oeeupied 
a hired hall. Instead of building a Puritan meeting-house, such 
as plain tastes, interior motives and dislike of “externals ” would, 
according to the common notion, have dictated, we find our very 
practical Boston brethren erecting what can hardly be named 
other than a kind of New-Church cathedral, at least for that day; 
a handsome gothic edifice, with groined root, clerestory wiridows, 
“pews of bold and original design,” capable of seating one thou- 
sand persons, the whole costing about $60,000. A conspicuous 
feature of the interior is the deep chancel containing the lofty 
shrine for the reception of the Word in its satin-lined recess, 
and enclosed by a protecting rail with gate-way; immediately 
before this standing the table for the Holy Supper, and the bap- 
tismal Font, and at one side an elevated pedestal pulpit, like 
those seen in the naves of cathedral churches abroad. 

It was, moreover, on entering this new and imposing edifice, 
that the Boston Society voted “that it will be agreeable to the 
society that the pastor, in the performance of his services wear 
an official dress whenever he sees fit to put it on;” and accord- 
ingly the silk gown of dark purple from that time customarily 
worn by the pastor of the Boston Society was first put on by Dr. 
Worcester, on the occasion of the dedication of the New-Church. 
The music of the “ Bowdoin Street Church,” under the masterly 
guidance of the organist, Mr. George James Webb, soon became 
not undeservedly a kind of public attraction. So far as the 
severe restrictions of the ritual would admit, Mr. Webb had 
introduced the musical forms of the English cathedral service, in 
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which he had in the old country been trained as a youthful chor- 
ister. The responsive chant, or antiphon, sung by two choirs 
occupying opposite galleries near to the chancel, produced a 
most impressive effect, even the staunchest Puritan heart having 
to yield to its peculiar power, happily, it may be, thinking that 
it was a “ Boston institution ” instead of being the time-honored 
usage of the Catholic church. No doubt, either, the peculiar 
reverence with which the organist, singers, people and minister 
ulike entered into this “ chanting of the Word,” told mightily 
in its effect upon their feelings, and those of all who listened; 
so that we are not surprised to read in the glowing words of 
Mr. Worcester himself, as quoted by Mr. Reed (p. 95), that 

“ Musical stars, when they came to our city and attended our 
religious services were delighted with our music, and sometimes 
they have been known to sink down upon their seats and weep. 
For myself I will say that the performances of our choir afforded 
me one of the greatest satisfactions of my life. All other kinds ot 
music were, in comparison, only as sounding brass and tinkling 


cymbals. When traveling abroad there was nothing that 1 longed 
for so much as to hear our choir.” 


If such was the effect upon the minister, what must the 
music not have been to the people as an external means of in- 
creasing and edifying the church. But we leave these minor 
features of church practice to consider one of vastly deeper im- 
port. We have seen how the society has grown up into a 
well established and influential body, with an elegant, well-ap- 
pointed sanctuary, an adequately supported pastorate, a large 
and rapidly increasing membership. In the printed list of mem- 
bers, giving the date of their accession, we notice that in no year 
has the number of new members been so large as that in which 
the new church was built, the number that year being thirty- 
five. There remains for us to consider the influence directly 
exerted by the Boston Society in its relation with the Church at 
large, as represented in the Massachusetts Association, and in 
the General Convention, and in this influence.wé may be safe 
in inferring that it is the mind and spirit of Thomas Worcester 
that is chiefly active. 

Says Mr. Reed, (p. 85): 

“In 1836 the subject of the ministry, and also the form of 
admission of members into a society, and of the institution of socie- 
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ties, was committed to the Ordaining Ministers, to report at the next 
meeting of the General Convention. In this report the hand of A/r. 
Worcester seems clearly visible. They are the same that we have 
continued to use in Boston to the present time, and were probably 
then using.” | 

At the meeting of the Convention in 183¢ 
“the recommendations contained in the report of the Ordaining Min- 
isters. were adopted under the name of ‘ Rules of Order.’ They 
were very full in regard to the ministry, etc., and the rules in 
regard to the societies contained in the report from Boston were also 
adopted in substance as they were then recommended.” 

“ Mr. Worcester was first chosen president of the Convention 
in 1839, and continued to be re-elected until 1875, when he declined 
toserve longer. In 1838 the societies in Massachusetts organized 
themselves into an Association, according to the ‘rules of order,’ 
adopted in Convention, and Mr. Worcester was elected as the pre- 
siding minister.” 

“ This office (of presiding minister of the association) he held 
in perpetuity, not by annual election, and at the meeting of the 
association in North Bridgewater, in October, 1867, the following 
resolution, offered by Mr. Parsons, was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the pre- 
siding minister of this Association holds his office by a tenure similar 
to that of a pastor of a society.” —(p. 90.) 


Thus while societies and conventions elsewhere were talk- 
ing about the “trine in the ministry,” the Massachusetts 
Association thus early adopted the episcopate in complete and 
practical reality, and not only has continued to enjoy the ines- 
timable benefits of this excellent form of church organization, 
but has not hesitated to urge its adoption in the general practice 
of the Church at large. The “rules of order” of the General 
Convention, published in the Jowrnal, of the year 1846, designate 
the “Three Grades of the Priesthood, or Ministry, as consist- 
ing of Ordaining Ministers, Pastors and Ministers.” Chap. 
IL., Art. I. While all the ministers belonging to the Convention 
constitute the Committee on Ecclesiastical Affairs, with the Pre- 
sident of the Convention as its Chairman, (Sec. 13); the Ordain- 
ing Ministers constitute a “ Pastoral Committee, ” (Sec. 12) with 
unmistakable episcopal powers and duties. Perhaps it was to 
pacify the puritan prejudice against episcopacy, that the Conven- 
tion had then adopted, and up to the present time continues 
to use, the feeble and awkward term ordaining ministers, to des- 
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ignate ministers of the third grade, instead of the legitimate and 
proper term of bishop. We could never see the propriety of se- 
lecting this term if reference was had at all to what the writings 
teach about the peculiar functions belonging discretely to the 
highest degree of the priesthood: that of ordaining other minis- 
ters being but one and, perhaps, not the most important of many 
uses belonging to this degree ; unless, indeed, we are to explain 
the title as it is applied now-a-days, as being only a Jucus a non 
lucendo—or calling certain ministers Ordaining Ministers be- 
cause they do not ordain! But there was no timid concealment 
of this great principle of ecclesiastical and clerical order in the 
action of Thomas Worcester and the Massachusetts Association, 
and whatever honor or credit is due for the introduction of even 
a very imperfect form of episcopal order into our ministry be- 
longs, if we may believe the record before us, almost wholly to 
the hand of “Mr. Worcester clearly visible in the forms pre- 
scribed,” (p. 85), and to the Massachusetts people for actually 
putting into exercise so long ago as 1838, the episcopal polity in 
its essential features; while therest of the country have been en- 
gaged in endless discussion and contention about it,enjoying and 
practically knowing nothing of its real advantages, but suffering 
constantly more and more by reason of its non-adoption. Says 
Thomas Worcester in his noble article in the New Jerusalem 
Magazine of 1846, entitled a View of the Pastoral Relation 
already referred to (see Vol. XIX., p. 182), speaking of the so- 
called “ conjugal theory ” of the said relation as having been in 
the minds of those who had drawn up the “ Rules of Order” of 
the General Convention : 

“T have made inquiries on this subject, and the only instance in 
the Rules which has been pointed out to me where it was supposed 
that there were any marks of that theory, is in a rule which, as it 
formerly stood, —— the services of three ordaining ministers, 
when a pastor and his people desire to separate. Vow, this is a 
part of the episcopal form of government which prevails throug h- 
out nearly the whole of the C {istian church, and. which is recog- 
nized as the true order in the doctrines of the New Church. And 
in those portions of the church where episcopal order does not pre- 
vail, they have, in such cases, councils or some other kind of sub- 


stitute for bishop. And it is my belief that every member of the 
committee and every member of the Convention who voted for that 
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Rule, did so because he regarded it as a part of the true order, and 
not because he thought it was required by the conjugal theory.” 

Finally, as proof that it was in no doubtful sense that the As- 
sociation and the presiding minister accepted this venerable rule 
of the episcopate, and this from the deepest convictions of its 
conformity to the authoritative teaching of the Writings, we 
need only quote the words of the worthy and beloved successor 
of Dr. Worcester in this high office,as given by Mr. Reed, 
(p. 89.) : 

“ There is no reason to doubt that the most efficient earthly agent 
in bringing about the Rules and organizations under them was Dr. 
Worcester, who was unanimously elected Presiding Minister of our 
body immediately after its institution, and it is a fact not to be for- 
gotten here that, upon the declaration of his election, requesting 
the delegates to join with him, he kneeled and offered a short 
prayer of consecration to the office. There is no reason to doubt 
that the measure of growth and of prosperity which this body of 
the Church has enjoyed, is due in an eminent sense to the heartfelt 
recognition of the ¢rue order of human society brought out from 
the doctrines, and to submitting practically to be led by Him in 
whom the order originated.” (Rev. Joseph Pettee’s Report to 
Association, Providence, 1878.) 

Here we must close our review. If we have had but little to 
say personally of the subject of this biography, we may plead in 
excuse that in the work before us the person almost disappears 
behind the society of which he was the animating influence, and 
the institutions of which he was largely the originator. His per- 
sonality was not a weak or inconspicuous one. Few men we 
have known had a stronger marked individuality, or left a deeper 
impress of great personal power; but it was not obtrusive or 
overbearing, and neither has the gentle narrator of his life and 
work allowed the person to assume an importance equivalent to 
the work he engaged in, and the lofty motives and principles by 
which he was actuated. 

We have endeavored, also, to draw attention to those institu- 
tions of the New Church, which owe themselves chiefly to the 
Boston Society while under the leadership of Thomas W orces- 
ter, and the acknowledged exponent of his views. Among these 
we have enumerated the extensive employment of the Word in 
the order of worship, the use of the chant, the responses, and the 
scriptural anthem in the musical service, the reverent regard for 
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the Lord’s Prayer, and habit of kneeling at its repetition; the 
principle of tithing or paying a stated proportion of one’s income 
for the support of worship as a religious obligation; the build- 
ing and adorning of the sanctuary, at a liberal expenditure as 
a fitting way to “make glorious the place of the Lord’s feet;” 
the introduction of priestly vestments, the originating and 
adoption of “rules of order” establishing the subordination of 
individuals to societies, societies to associations, and associa- 
tions to conventions, and finally the episcopal office, the trinal 
order as the true order of the New-Church ministry. 


We have endeavored to show that these measures, in so far as 
they were for the most part directly contrary in their nature to 
the puritan antecedents of the people of Massachusetts, could 
only have been adopted from a conviction of their having their 
foundation and warrant in the revealed doctrines of the church, 
and that thus in yielding everything to what they regarded as 
the simple demand of truth, the Boston Society have set an ex- 
ample which the Church everywhere may with profit emulate. 
We have not withheld our criticism, it is true, and time will 
doubtless reveal far more decisive proofs, both of the evil and 
good results of these Boston institutions than we are yet enabled 
to trace; but when we compare the organized activities of the 
Church elsewhere in this country; the feeble Associations having 
hardly more than the form of a common body with practically 
little or no common activity, and with no permanent head or pas- 
toral supervisor, meeting from year to year to hardly do more 
than enter a feeble protest, it may be, against the encroachments 
of the priesthood, or to lament the dearth of church life in the 
societies, or the general disintegration and decline of the societies 
themselves; when we compare such records as these,—and the 
journals of past years of “Central” and “ Western” conven- 
tions, and societies are full of them,—with the quiet but cheer- 
ful annals of the Boston Society, and the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion, with its pious love of Church uses, its chéerfal devotion to 
them, its high regard for the pastoral office, its admirably work- 
ing episcopate, now forty years in duration—shall we not think 
before we strike, and whether we regard the principles from 
which men act, or the result of their actual efforts in the Church 
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in other parts of the country, shall we not ask ourselves: “ Has 
the Church elsewhere done, or is it doing, better ?” 

And when many more years have rolled away, and the New 
Church shall have assumed vastly different dimensions and shapes 
from those it now wears, we may feel, assured that the life 
and character of Thomas Worcester, and the work hedid for the 
orderly establishment of the New Church in the world, will shine 
in ever brighter lustre, and be studied with ever increasing affec- 
tion and gratitude. 











THE FOOTHOLD OF RELIGION. 


When the banished Bolingbroke, in the play, in answer to 
his father’s efforts to comfort him, by urging him to try to 
imagine that his banishment is not banishment, but something 
for his advantage, and all its privations so many pleasures and 
delights, exclaims: 


“O who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast?”— 


he argues “deeper than he knows.” He means, or the poet 
through him means, only that imagination is not reality, and 
that the most vivid mental conception of a thing or a pleasure 
is no sufficient substitute for the thing itself. But there isa 
principle here involved, a fundamental law of creation and of 
human life, a principle and a law dimly recognized by mankind 
everywhere and in all ages of history, but only in these days 
clearly made known and revealed, which is infinite in its appli- 
cation and of the highest practical import and value. When, 
for example, we express our pleasure on meeting a friend by a 
cordial grasp of the hand; or when a mother testifies her love for 
her babe by caresses and kisses without number; or when sincere 
regard for a friend or relation manifests itself in a gift or token 
of affection and respect; there may be no conseidus perception 
or acknowledgment of the operation of a higher principle in 
any of these instances, but such a principle nevertheless exists, 
even in the simple desire of expressing and showing forth 
the motive or feeling of the heart, and the wish, with Boling- 
I4 
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broke in the passage above cited, to have some real, substantial 
equivalent for the feelings or imaginations which possess us, and 
not to rest in the mere mental emotion or imagination alone, 
as sufficient to satisfy the cravings of our souls. We desire, in 
other words, to put or possess in tangible, actual form, the 
mental condition of which we are the subject, and so to realize 
our thought or our feeling in the fullest and most perfect manner 
in our power. And so in numberless other cases which are 
constantly transpiring in our daily experience. 


We discover then, as we have said, an important law 
or principle of human nature and human action, which, 
indistinctly seen and acknowledged, is yet universally 
‘operative in our daily conduct. This principle is, that only m 
the outward act or enjoyment are our mental states truly 
realized, or satisfactorily accomplished. Expressed in New- 
Church phraseology, the law is that “All power and fulness 
resides in ultimates,” ¢. ¢., in lowest and outmost principles. 
This law, as has been asserted, is vf universal application. 
Understood of the Divine Being, it is most aptly stated in the 
well-known saying of the Apostle Paul that in the visible person 
of the Lord Jesus Christ “dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily.” With reference to the Sacred Scripture, we have 
the pregnant doctrine of the Church: “That in the literal sense 
of the Word, the divine truth is in its fulness,in its sanctity, and 
in its power.” And as respects man himself, we are taught (A. 
©. 9,824) that “ what is external contains all interior things in 
their order and [keeps them together] in form and connection, 
insomuch that if the external were removed, internal things 
would be dissipated, for internal things not only close therein 
but also are together there.” This is illustrated in the case of 
man and his works as follows: “The case is the same with will- 
ing, thinking, and doing, as appertaining to man; to will is the 
first, to think is the second, and to do is the last, which also is 
the effect wherein things prior or interior exist together, for so 
far as doing contains in it what man thinks, and what he wills, 
so far interior things are kept together in form and in connexion. 
Hence it is that it is said in the Word that man is to be judged 
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according to his doings, or according to his. works, which signi- 
fies that he is to be judged according to his thinking and willing, 
for these are in his doings as the soul in its body.” 

Such, then, is the law, or fundamental principle of phil- 
osophy and of the Church, in relation to wltimates, or external 
things,—a principle which, while, as we have seen, it is continu- 
ally recognized and acted upon by mankind generally, and in 
the New-Church still more fully and consciously, is yet far from 
being so perfectly exemplified and realized by us as it ought to 
be. We propose, therefore, in this article, to attempt a more 
complete investigation of the subject than, so far as we are aware, 
has yet been made, and so to show that in this law or principle 


lies the very foothold and power of the Church and of religion, — 


both in society at large and in the individual Christian. 

I. In pursuance of our subject, then, we set out with the 
obvious and sclt-evident proposition: That man is born a merely 
natural and even sensual being, in a world of sense and matter, 
and that consequently his first ideas upon religion, as upon all 
subjects, are and must be purely natural and sensual, and such as 
he derives from the material and sensible objects by which he is 
surrounded. The child, it is manifest, can form no conception 
of higher and spiritual things, except such as is congruous with 
its childish ideas and conceptions in general, which are suggested 
by the objects and persons with which it is brought into daily 
contact. Its highest idea of heaven will accordingly be that of a 
place where all is beautiful and delightful, and where its infantile 
pleasures and sports will exist in their highest perfection and 
without end. Of the angels it will think as of children, and men 
and women, of the most perfect beauty and goodness, and living 
in a heaven such as we have described. While of God himself 
its worthiest conception will be that of a Divine Man, or 
Heavenly Father, bearing the closest resemblance to its own 
earthly parent, if this latter be one which has won its affections, 
or its highest zdeal of a father on the earth. 

As the child advances to youth and manhood, or womanhood, 
its ideas expand also, but still, unless truer conceptions have 
been implanted by means of instruction in the truth derived 
from Divine Revelation, in the same direction, and will continue 
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to be of the same natural and sensual character. The savage, 
“whose untutored mind,” as the poet has instructed us, “sees 
God in clouds, and hears him in the wind,” is still a child, and a 
purely natural being in all respects. 


“His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way; 

Yet simple Nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-top’t hill a humbler heav’n ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 
Some happier island in the wat’ry waste. 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire: 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 


On the other hand, it may be thought that the man or wo- 
man born and grown up in Christian lands, and instructed in the 
truths of revelation, particularly if he or she has enjoyed the 
privileges of New-Church instruction and worship, is of a 
different nature, and has higher ideas of Divine and spiritual 
things even from the beginning of his mental and spiritual de- 
velopment. Now,while we admit that this is true in a measure, 
and while it is undoubtedly the case that such persons may have 
higher conceptions of these subjects even in infancy and child- 
hood than others, we maintain that they are still for the most 
part only natural conceptions, and that even supposing them to 
be largely spiritual on the side of doctrine, and the intellectual 
man, they are and must be only natural and sensual on the 
moral side, until by a course of moral and spiritual discipline, 
which we call regeneration, the will, or moral nature likewise, is 
brought to a similar elevation. This, then, is our position in 
regard to this question, viz., that being born and living in a 
material, sensible world, we are all from our birth and up to the 
time of our departure out of this life, more or less under the 
influence of natural and sensual objects, and unable wholly to 
divest ourselves of their influence and the ideas and sentiments 
to which they give rise, even in regard to spiritual subjects, and 
those things upon which an explicit revelation and teaching 
has been given us from God Himself. So long, therefore, as 
we bear about with us these material bodies, or remain in this 
outer, ultimate sphere of being, so long we are subject to the 
law, or principle, already laid down, that only by means of 
external and sensual realization, in act and word, can our mental 
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states, even the highest and most spiritual, attain their full 
power over us, or satisfactorily achieve their full development 
and perfection. 

This may sufficiently appear, indeed, from the fact that in 
this world all man’s ideas are bounded by time and space, and 
although the spiritual-minded man may, in a measure, elevate 
his thoughts above these, and must necessarily do so in order to 
attain to truly spiritual ideas and conceptions, yet he can do so 
only imperfectly at best, and can never wholly, so long as he is 
enveloped in a body of flesh and blood, free himself from the 
[imitations arising from these fundamental properties of all 
matter. With the great majority of mankind, however, there is 
little or no effort to transcend these limitations, and therefore, 
with them, ideas and presentations even of spiritual truth, which 
do net in some way or form appeal to the senses, and clothe 
themselves, as it were, in a material, sensible shape, are un- 
intelligible and incomprehensible. Hence it is, as we are taught 
in our doctrines, that men have been permitted to believe and 
teach many things as matters of religious faith which are either 
wholly false or are merely appearances of truth, adapted and ac- 
commodated to men’s sensual and material conceptions. The 
notion of the resurrection of the material body is one of these, 
and has been permitted, we are expressly told, because if men 
were not allowed to believe that the body would be raised they 
would not believe in a resurrection at all, since the idea of a 
spiritual body is, to the majority of mankind, wholly inconceiv- 
able. So, also, of the doctrine of three persons in the Godhead, 
of Transubstantiation, and others. To the same origin, too, 
doubtless is to be traced the existence and permission of idolatry, 
image-worship, and fetichism, and all the forms of religious 
materialism which prevail among men. 

II. We think, therefore, that our first proposition will be 
admitted to be sufficiently established, and that it will be con- 
ceded by all that man, as an inhabitant of a material world, and 
bounded in all his ideas and conceptions by the notions of time 
and space peculiar to this world and to matter in general, must 
in spiritual things, as in others, be under the influence of these 
notions, and accordingly be continually under the necessity of 
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viewing all subjects of a spiritual nature as in some way, more 
or less grossly, according to his natural genius or education, con- 
nected with what is material, and thus of wltimating, or realiz- 
ing in outward form and embodiment, his highest and most 
spiritual mental states and ideas. But we propose, secondly, to 
advance a step farther and to show both from reason and from 
revelation that it is only by this means, or by the uniting of 
the spiritual with the material, and indeed by ascending from 
the latter to the former, from the body to the spirit, and from 
the outward sign to the inward essence, or thing signified, that 
our regeneration can be accomplished, or we from natural become 
spiritual, and fitted for a higher and purer state of being. 


1. The Argument from Reason.—That our regeneration 
is accomplished by means of external and material objects and 
ideas, and that it consists in a continual advance or elevation 
from natural to spiritual ideas and motives, and from what: is 
outward and material to what is inward and spiritual, every one, 
we suppose, at least in a general way, will allow. The Word 
itself, or Sacred Scripture, which is the great instrumentality in 
this work, as it exists here on earth, is in its lowest, most 
natural form, and, therefore, as we are everywhere instructed 
in our doctrines, in the very form best adapted to the purpose of 
our spiritual purification and progress. The Word in its letter, 
we are told, consists of “ mere correspondences,” and is there “in 
its fulness, in its sanctity, and in its power.” “Divine truth,” 
we are further taught, “is not received by any one unless it be 
accomodated to the apprehension, consequently unless it appear 
in a natural form and semblance; for human minds at first ap- 
prehend none but earthly and worldly things, and not at all 
spiritual and heavenly things, wherefore if spiritural and 
heavenly things were nakedly exposed, they would be rejected as 
if they were nothing, according to the Lord’s words in John, 
‘If I have told you earthly things and ye believe not, how should 
ye believe if 1 should tell you super-celestial things,’ iii. 12.” 
Hence the Word is so written that “the simple may understand 
it in simplicity,” as well as “the wise in wisdom;” and hence it 
is, as we have said, the great and prime instrument and medium 
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of our regeneration, which is thus plainly in this instance ac- 
complished by natural and even material agencies. 

The same conclusion follows from the analogy of our prog- 
ress and improvement in all other ways,—in our education, our 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, and our whole life, physical 
and mental, In all these we have to begin with the. lowest 
things, and advance by degrees to what is higher. We acquire 
first the outlying districts, so to speak, of knowledge or attain- 
ment, and proceed from these up to the more retired and intri- 
eate arcana of the subject or pursuit. In the matter of religion, 
therefore, or of our individual regeneration, as well as in the 
progress of the Church at large, is it not evident that we must 
follow the same law, and that any attempt to evade or over-ride 
the law will end in failure, and prove disastrous to us, both as 
individuals and as a Church? 

2. The Argument from Revelation —But while such 
rational considerations as we have here adduced, and which 
might be greatly multiplied, are of much weight, they acquire 
additional strength when supported by the testimony of Divine 
Revelation, both in the Holy Scriptures and in the teachings of 
the Church. As regards the former, perhaps we cannot find a 
stronger or more convincing argument in favor of our position 
in the Word itself than our Lord’s words to Peter in John xiii. 
10: “He that is washed needeth not, save to wash his feet, but 
is clean every whit.” Regarding this passage we read as follows: 
“When the exteriors are regenerated, the whole man is regener- 
ated ; this was signified by the Lord’s words to Peter when he 
washed his feet; by feet are signified natural things; by washing 
is signitied to purify; by hands are signified the interiors of the 
natural; and by the head spiritual things. Hence it is evident 
what is meant by him that is washed needing only to have his 
feet washed, and being wholly clean, viz., that man is then re- 
generated when he is regenerated also as to the exteriors, which 
are of the natural; when, therefore, man is regenerated as to the 
natural principle, then all things in that principle are subordinate 
to the interiors, and when interior things flow-in into that 
principle, they flow-in as into their common or general recep- 
tacle, by which they present themselves sensibly to man.” The 
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purification or regeneration of the natural man is affected, we 
are further instructed, “by a life according to the precepts of 
love and faith, that is, according to the goods and truths of 
doctrine from the Word.” 

Hence the Apostle’s oft-quoted saying: “ First that which is 
natural, afterwards that which is spiritural.” Hence, too, doubt- 
less it is that so much account is made in the Scriptures of 
men’s “ works” and acts, their prayers and other acts of worship, 
their almsgiving and assisting of the poor, the needy, the father- 
less and the widow, as well as their outward keeping of the 
commandments of the Decalogue. Is it not plainly because, as 
we learn from the extracts previously quoted from the Church 
writings, outward acts of every kind contain and embody the 
inward life, and form a plane into which that life can flow, and 
without which it cannot flow down and take possession of the 
outer man and bring it into agreement and conformity with 
itself, and purify and renew it, that we may be “clean every 
whit,” or regenerated throughout, both internally and externally. 
Is it not plainly because the “works” of the outer man, whether 
relating to acts of piety and worship, or to deeds of charity and 
benevolence, or the observance of the moral law in all its literal 
import and meaning in our daily life, are the very foundation 
and foothold of the Church and of religion, without the right and 
faithful maintaining of which our religion is a mere name, a 
castle in the air, and a thing of the imagination and the thought, 
with no real, substantial existence or meaning? Is it not finally 
because, although always to be regarded as subordinate in char- 
acter and value to internal things, to charity and faith, which in 
the mind of the true Christian will be the root from which they 
shoot forth, the source and spring from which they flow, they 
are yet no less essential and necessary, and are indeed, as we 
have endeavored to show, the very means and agencies by which 
these latter are acquired, and are able to grow and flourish within 
us. “These,” said our Saviour in reference to the internal and 
weightier matters of the law, “these ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other (i.e., “the tithe of mint, anise and 
cummin,” representative of the external things in question) 
undone.” 
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And in full harmony with this teaching, andwith the proposi- 
tion that the external life and actions, whether as respects the 
things of piety and worship, or those of charity, are the fown- 
dation of the Christain character, and that by means of which 
the internal spiritual life is successively formed and perfected, is 
the doctrine of the New-Church throughout, as the following quo- 
tations will abundantly demonstrate. In A. E. 403, we read: 
“The New-Church in its beginning will be external; ” and what 
is true of the church at large will a@ fortiori, and, as a necessary 
corollary, since the church in general is made up of the mem- 
bers who compose it, be true of the church in each individual. 
Accordingly, we read again in another place: ‘“ Wherever there 
is a church, it must of necessity, be both internal and external; 
for man who constitutes the church is both. Previously to his 
becoming a church, that is, before his regeneration he is in exter- 
nals; and while being regenerated, he is led from externals yea, 
by means of externals, into internals.” Nor let us conclude 
from this that, after his regeneration, still less after he is a little 
regenerated, he can dispense with external observances, whether 
of worship or of life, although it is more particularly of the 
former, or those of worship, that our Author is speaking. For he 
goeson: “Subsequently, when he becomes regenerate, all that 
belongs to the internal man terminates in externals, (a compli- 
cated worship, indeed, which shall thus embody and express all 
the emotions and thoughts of the regenerate spirit!), and thus 
every church must be both internal and external, as was the Ancient 
church, and as is the Christian church at the present day.” And 
the reason why this is so, is also given further on in the same 
paragraph: “ Now, since, as before observed, no church can ex- 
ast unless it is both internal and external, the former (i. e. the 
internal church) would be as something indeterminate, unless 
manifesting itself by appropriate external ordinances; for the 
generality of mankind being unacquainted with the internal man 
and his properties, the nature of holiness wotld remain un- 
known, unless there were external worship.” (A. C. 1083) 

Here, then, we have the most positive teaching as to the ne- 
cessity of an external church, and of external worship, not only 
asa fitting medium for the expression and realizing of men’s 
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spiritual aspirations and affections, but, which is still more to 
our present purpose, and more requisite to the present state of 
“the generality of mankind,” as well within the church as with- 
out it, being a state in which they are wnacguainted with the 
internal man and his properties, as a means or medium, like- 
wise, from, “ yea by means of,” which men may be led out of ex- 
ternals into internals, or from a merely natural, earthly life to a 
spiritual and heavenly one. But this is not the only place in the 
writings of the church, in which this same truth is declared, 
though, perhaps, it is as explicity and fully stated here as any- 
where else. In A. C. 4733, we have a very remarkable state- 
ment of a similar kind, and one even more emphatic and strik- 
ing. We have it there incisively declared that, “ Nothing can be 
excited with man, wnless there be something to affect his senses.” 
The context is worthy of being quoted, and carefully studied in 
connection with our subject. “The nature of man is such (we 
read) that he wills to worship that of which he can have some 
perception and thought; yea, the sensual worship that of which 
they can have some sense; nor are they willing to worship unless 
the Divine be in that. This feeling is common to the human 
race; hence the Gentiles worship idols, in which they believe 
divinity resides; others, men deceased, whom they believe to be 
either gods or holy.” And then follows the general statement 
which we have given above: “for nothing can be excited with 
man, unless there be something to affect the senses.” We are 
strongly tempted to pause here, and make this passage the text 
of asomewhat lengthy homily upon the more or less prevalent 
idea among New-Church people, that the New-Church is, even 
from the outset, to be an interior church. and so either never in- 
tended to have a visible outward form, or that even where it 
does condescend to put on an external form and organization, 
we must be exceedingly careful that its externals shall be of the 
most simple and unsensuous character, lest anything of man’s 
‘proprium’ should enter into its composition. But we forbear, 
with the single remark that, with every possible respect for those 
who take this view of the subject, in the light of this extract and 
of the others already cited, we cannot but think it a mistaken 
one, and founded upon a very imperfect knowledge and under- 
standing of New-Church principles. 
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One more brief quotation from the Church writings, and we 
have done with this division of our subject. It shall be upon 
the general question of the concentration of all power and effi- 
cacy in ultimates, or lowest and outmost principles: “ All pres- 
ervation (we read) depends upon the state of ultimates, for all in- 
terior things there close, and form a plane there in which they 
may subsist. Ultimates are as the soles and the feet, on which 
the whole body rests, and also as the hands and arms, by which 
the body exercises its powers; the forces of the body are also 
transferred thither.... That in ultimates there is power, and also 
the preservation of things interior in their state, may be under- 
stood by those who know how the case is with things successive 
and thence simultaneous in nature, namely, that things successive 
at length form in ultimates what is simultaneous, in which they 
are collaterally (side by side) in similar order; wherefore things 
simultaneous, which are ultimate, serve things successive, which 
are prior, for corresponding supports on which they may lean, 
and thus by which they may be preserved together.” (A. C. 
9836). For the same reason, also, or because “interior things 
are tugether in ultimates,” what is external, or ultimate, pro- 
vided it is in true order, “is holy above internal things, viewed 
singly, for the Lord, when in what is ultimate, is together in all 
things, and when He is in that, interior things are kept together 
in their order, connexion and form, and under government and 
guidance at pleasure.” (See A. O. 9824). . 


III. What can be more certain, therefore, than that the exter- 
nals of religion and of conduct are of the utmost importance, 
and that our very regeneration and spiritual purification -is ef- 
fected by their means, and dependent upon them and their right- 
ful observance and maintenance for its progress and perfection! 
We now advance once more to a still higher aspect of our sub- 
ject, to which the last quotation from the Writings forms a nat- 
ural transition. This is, the relation of the Lord and his Divine 
influences and operations to wltimate, or to natural and material 
principles. This isa point of the highest importance. The popular 
idea upon this subject is, that God is Infinite and Invisible; that 
His operations are wholly secret and unknown, and that the ma- 
terial uuiverse goes on, as it were without His direct, personal con- 
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trol, orinterference. In relation to man, likewise, it is commonly 
supposed that his physical and even his spiritual being, is di- 
rected and sustained indeed by God, but in an occult, mysterious 
way, of which we can form no rational idea, and which is wholly 
separate from his natural, ordinary life or actions. Such, we 
say, is the common, Christian (or at least Protestant) view of 
God and His operation in the world. Hence the acceptance of 
the dogma of Faith Alone, as the means and method of of 
man’s justification and salvation, without any effort towards a 
rational understanding of the process whereby this is rendered 
effectual to these ends, still less any trusting or relying upon 
outward acts or works of the creature, ceremonial or moral, by 
which, as it is conceived, the Divine operation in its simplicity, 
and infinite remoteness and invisibility, would only be hindered 
and retarded. Now, while we of the New-Church, in words and 
in doctrine, utterly repudiate this dogma as false and pernicious, 
and subversive of the very basis of all true religious life and 
character, it is to be feared that practically, at least, we do not 
fully realize all that this repudiation involves, or all that the ac- 
ceptance of the opposite doctrine implies. We desire, there- 
fore, under this third division of vur subject, to present some of 
the teachings of Holy Scriptureand of the church, in reference to 
this matter of the Divine operation in and through ultimates 
and material things, in order that the church may see how she 
really stands upon this question, and what reforms are needed in 
her practical life and work, we mean, to render her all] that she 
should be as the veritable New Jerusalem of prophecy in the 
world. 

The first great, prominent fact, then, which we meet with in 
the Scriptures in relation to this question, is that the Divine Be- 
ing has always in His dealings with His creatures, made use of 
material and natural agencies, in effecting His divine purposes, 
and their spiritual elevation and regeneration. Of the period 
anterior to the Fall, we know little from the Word itself, and not 
very much from the writings of the church. And, although we 
are led to suppose that the men of that time, being of a celestial 
genius, had less need of external and material aids than those who 
came after them, yet we may feel certain that something of 
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the kind was necessary, from what we learn of the inhabitants of 
other planets, who are in asimilar interior state. Coming down, 
then, to the later times, we find the beginnings of an external 
and natural cwltus, divinely commanded,«nd arranged in accord- 
ance with the laws of correspondence, then well understood, in 
the sacrifices and altars, and other accessories of worship, which 
then began to be employed. And as we descend lower in the © 
history, and man becomes farther and farther alienated from his 
Maker, the external gradually comes to supersede the internal, 
and becomes “ merely external” without any internal or spirit- 
ual in it whatever, as was pre-eminently the case, as we know, 
with the Jewish nation. With them, therefore, God could reveal 
Himself, and effect his operations only in the grossest external and 
material manner, and so preserve some semblance of a church 
and of worship in the world. This, therefore, was the age, as we 
know, of extraordinary Divine manifestations and miracles, of 
startling prodigies and wonders, such as the world has never 
seen at any other period of its history. AJso, it was the age of 
minute ritual and cumbrous ceremonial, such as no other age or 
people ever witnessed, and all of divine ordination and arrange- 
ment. 

But still the downward progress of the race went on, and “the 
fulness of time” having at length arrived, the Divine Father 
was pleased to perform the miracle of miracles, and the wonder 
of wonders, and by actually assuming human nature, and ap- 
pearing as a Man on this earth, make a manifestation of himself 
to His fallen-creatures, of which all previous manifestations 
were but as types and shadows compared to the reality. By thus 
taking upon Him “flesh and blood,” and living as a man in all 
respects in this world, He did, indeed, make use of the ultimates 
of nature and of our common humanity in such a way as should 
open up a perpetual medium of communication between Him- 
selfand his intelligent creatures, and create a perpetual instru- 
ment whereby he can operate, not remotely and indirectly, but 
nearly and immediately in every human heart, and redeem and 
save to the very “uttermost” (owfermost) and lowest all who 
come unto and look to Him in that Humanity, thus assumed, as 
God “ manifest in the flesh.” 
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Nor did He, while thus providing and employing this transcend- 
antinstrument of his Humanity, discard or neglect the use of oth- 
er and lower instruments and means for the redemption and salva- 
tion ofmen. On the contrary, He employed the greatest variety 
of means for these ends. The written Word, the greatest of these, 
as it had been given under the Old Dispensation, was not only 
still continued in full force, but received the accession of the New 
Testament writings to render it still more effectual, and accom- 
modated to the new order of things then inaugurated. In addi- 
tion to this, miracles, the greatest and most wonderful, were per- 
formed through the medium of the humanity of Jesus, and an 
external visible church and worship established by the agency of 
the Apostles, which, if simpler and less burdensome in its de- 
tails and ritual, was certainly no less external and ultimate than 
that which it superseded; and which, in the two sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, especially, and in the formation 
of a regular priesthood or ministry for the administration of 
these, constituted ano less real and substantial basis and ground- 
work for the things of religion in the world. To these were 
added, and strictly enjoined, the further observances of prayer 
and fasting, almsgiving, preaching, and others, together with the 
outward observance of the Commandments of the old Law from 
a principle of faith, or inward and heartfelt belief, and acknowl- 
edgement of the Lord Jesus Christ as God under a human form, 
as the animating soul and life of the whole, without which they 
would be of no real value, or spiritual use and efficacy. 

Thus, then, has the Heavenly Father, throughout all the dis- 
pensations and changes of the past, made use of nature and the 
material world, as well as the outward acts and works of men in 
furtherance of His divine plan for the spiritual regeneration and 
salvation of mankind. And so it has been all along, even down 
to the present hour. And that such will continue to be the case 
in the future, aud under the New Jerusalem dispensation, in 
these latter days inaugurated upon earth, who can doubt? But 
lest any doubt should remain upon the question, we have the 
most positive and complete testimony to the continuance of the 
same methods,—nay, we will go further, and say, to their per- 
petuation and enforcement, with even greater positiveness and 
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emphasis, both in the Holy Word itself, and in the writings of 
the New Dispensation, some vf which we will now adduce. 

1. The evidence from the Word.—lIn the description of the 
New Jerusalem in the Revelation, it is everywhere spoken of 
as “a city that hath foundations” and not as acity in the airor in 
the clouds; and as respects the Lord’s presence and operation in 
the church, it is expressly declared that “the tabernacle of God 
is with men,” and that “He will dwell with them,” and “be 
their God.” He also declares Himself to bethe “Alpha, and the 
Omega, the Beginning and the End,” the First and the Last, in 
the New Jerusalem as in the Old. But of this we shall have 
more to say presently. And to the men of this church, as to 
those of former churches, he affirms: “My reward is with me 
to give to every man according as his work shall be;” and adds 
the Divine promise and benediction: “ Blessed are they that 
do his commandments, that they may have right to the Tree of 
Life, and may enter in through the gates into the city.” 

2. The Evidence from the Church Writings.—Thus far the 
testimony of the Word itself, as given expressly in the prophe- 
cies, directly relating to the descent of the New Jerusalem. We 
come next to that of the Church Writings, which is still more 
explicit and abundant, but of which we can give only a few ci- 
tations by way of examples of the whole. 

We will begin with the explanation of the Divine declaration 
above cited, occurring so frequently in the Apocalypse, “I am 
the Alpha and the Omega,” and the rest. !We quote from A. E. 
41. “Hereby is signified that the Lord rules all things from 
first principles by wltimates, and thus all things of heaven Zito 
eternity, as appears from the signification of the Alpha and the 
Omega, as denoting the first and the last, or in first principles 
and in ultimates; and he who is in first principles and in ulti- 
mates also rules intermediates; thus all things. These things 
are said concerning the Divine Humanity of the Lord, being said 
concerning Jesus Christ, by which names is understood his Di- 
vine Humanity. By His Divine Humanity the Lord is‘present 
in first principles and in ultimates. But that He rules all things 
from first principles by ultimates, is an arcanum which has not 
hitherto been perceived by man; for man does not know 
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anything concerning the successive degrees into which 
the heavens are distinguished, and into which also 
the interiors of man are distinguished; and but little con- 
cerning the fact that man, as to his flesh and bones, is in ulti- 
mates. Neither does he perceive how intermediates are ruled 
frum first principles by ultimates; when yet the Lord came into 
the world that he might assume humanity and glorify it, that is, 
make it Divine, even to the ultimates, that is, even to flesh and 
bones, that he might thus rule all things... . . By this human- 
ity, therefore, the Lord és in ultimates,and by making these ulti- 
mates also divine, He thus clothed himself with the divine power 
of ruling all things from first principles by ultimates. If the 
Lord had not done this, the human race on this earth would have 
perished in eternal death.” 

The same doctrine is taught, even more explicitly, in the doc- 
trine concerning the Word, at the end of n. 1086 of the same 
work. “The Lord (we there read) when He operates, does not 
operate from first principles by mediates into ultimates, but 
Srom first principles by ultimates, and so into mediates, whence 
it is that He is called the First and the Last; and hence it is 
that the Lord assumed the Humanity, which in the world was 
Divine Truth, or the Word, and that He glorified it even to the 
ultimates which are the flesh and bones, in order that He might 
operate from first principles by ultimates from Himself, and 
not as before, from man. ” 

We have here, then, the general principle laid down as to the 
Lord’s gqernment and operation in the world,—a principle bean- 
tifully illustrated in a hundred ways, as, for instance, in the crea- 
tion of the world and its inhabitants, in that the earth itself was 
first formed from the Divine itself as the First, to serve as the 
Last, or ultimate basis, by means of and upon which the three 
kingdoms of nature, and at length man, might be created and 
subsist, and possess a permanent home and solid resting place 
forever. So, in man, the physical is first born and developed, as 
an ultimate or basis for the mental and spiritual, which is formed 
from the Lord and from heaven as the First Cause by its means. 
But lest it should be inferred from the concluding sentence of 
the extract last cited, that the Lord’s operation at the present day 
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is only through the Glorified Humanity, and through the Word, 
as in His visible presence, or shekinah, in the world, to the exclu- 
sion of all lower or human media and agencies, we will conclude 
this argument with a short extract bearing directly upon this 
point, in which it is shown that the influx and operation of the 
Lord are manifested in all worship when genuine, although al- 
ways through the medium, undoubtedly of the Word, and the 
truths and goods derived from the Word, in the heart and mind 


‘of the worshipper. The passage is as follows: “ When man is 


in genuine worship on such occasion, the Lord flows in into the 
goods and truths which appertain to the man, and elevates them 
to Himself, and with them the man, so far and in such quality as 
he is in them. . . From these considerations it may be manifest 
how it is to be understood, that the influx and operation of the 
divine of the Lord és into all and singular the things of wor- 
ship.” In other words, it is here plainly taught that, while the 
Divine Humanity and the Word in the letter are the great ulti- 
mate mediums of the Divine influx and operation, on the 
Lord’s part, there must be a corresponding medium, also on man’s 
part, whereby he may become the subject of such influx and 
operation before they can take effect upon or become operative 
in him; which medium is faith in the Lord’s Humanity, and 
obedience to the precepts of the Word, and the performance of 
all the acts and works, both of charity and of piety, which they 
enjoin. Then, or when these conditions are fulfilled, and only 
then, can the Lord’s influx and operation, although always pres- 
ent with every man, be received and made effectual to our re- 
generation and salvation; or, as it said: “ Conjunction is effected 
of by the Lord, but only when man does the things written. ” T. 
O, R. 285. 

IV. Having thus shown that in ultimates or external princi- 
ples all the power and life of internal states and conditions re- 
sides, and, furthermore, that it is by these ultimate activities and 
observances of the external man, that the internal man is regen- 
erated, and thus the whole man at length purified and brought 
into astate of spiritual order and harmony; and having finally 
learned that it is by means of ultimates that the Lord carries on 
all His wonderful operations of creation, preservation and re- 
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demption, and in the case of individual man, of his personal 
regeneration and purification and preparation for heaven, we 
are, in the fourth and last place, led irresistibly to perceive the 
supreme importance of ultimate principles of spiritual life and 
worship, as the basis or foothold of religion in this world, and in 
human experience, and the necessity of their proper and faith- 
ful observance in our daily life and conduct here below, and the 


evil and loss which must necessarily result from the neglect and. 


omission of them. That they are in fact equally as necessary 
and important as internal things, and are to be performed and 
observed with great strictness and diligence, follows from what 
has been said asa natural corollary and conclusion. In gen- 
eral, according to the popular saying, everything ought to have 
its own proper time and place, and each should claim the exclu- 
sive attention when its turn comes round. This is the case in 
all worldly affairs, and only by the observance of this law can 
success be insured in business or other mundane concerns. Nor 
need we have any fear that, by our exclusive attention to one 
thing, be that one thing ever so external and apparently trifling, 
provided only it be something required by the law of God, other 
and higher things will suffer or be neglected in our thoughts and 
affections. For if these higher things be in the end which we 
set before us, that is, if we really love them and desire to realize 
them in our lives, they will still be present, even though we may 
not be conscious of them. But upon this subject let us attend 
to the teaching of the Church: “To regard anything as an 
end (we read), is to love it above all other things, for whata man 
loves he regards as an end. What man regards as an end, is 
evidently discernible, for it rules universally in him; thus it is 
continually present, even when he seems to himself to think 
nothing about it, for it is fixed in him, and constitutes his in- 
terior life, and thus secretly rules all and every single thing. For 
example: he who from the heart honors his parents, has that 
honor present in-all and everything which he does in their pres- 
ence, and which he thinks in their absence; and it is also appre- 
ciated from his gestures and speech. So he, who from the heart 
fears and honors God, has that fear and honor present in every 
single thing which he thinks, speaks and does; because it is in 
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him, even when it does not seem to be present, as when he is en- 
gaged in more remote occupations, for it rules universally, thus 
in every particular thing. . . . From these considerations it is 
manifest how it is to be understood, that God should always be 
set before our eyes: not that we ought continually to be think- 
ing about Him, but that the fear or love of Him should reign 
universally. When this is the case, God is kept before the eyes 
in every particular thing; and man neither thinks, speaks, nor 
does what is adverse or unpleasing to Him; or if at any time 
he transgresses, that principle which universally reigns yet 
lies interiorly concealed, manifests itself and admonishes. (A. 
CO. 5949). Again in the “Doctrine concerning Charity,” the 
same principle is inculeated. “In proportion as any one is intent 
in mind on his work and labor from the love of it, in regard to 
affection and thought on the subject, he is in it; and in propor- 
tion as he is in it, his love and thought are kept from wander- 
ing, and he is led by the Lord to think and love good, and 
also to think and love the means to good, which are truth.” 
(D. Ch. 94). 

But there is another passage in the Writings of the Church in 
which this doctrine of exclusive attention to the matter in hand, 
and even to natural and sensual things to the exclusion of inter- 
nal and spiritual ones, for the time being, is taught still more 
plainly and forcibly, and in which it would seem to be implied 
that a neglect of this principle is attended with more or less of 
danger to the spiritual life. The passage is a very interesting 
and curious one, and we will therefore, quote it entire, ‘The 
man who in his life is elevated from sensual things by the good 
of faith, is alternately in the sensual lumen and in the inte- 
rior. When he is in worldly cares, in engagements where ex- 
ternal things acquire vigor, and in pleasures, he is then in the 
sensual life; in this state he shuns and is averse to thinking and 
speaking about God, and those things which are of faith; and if 
he were then to think and speak on those subjects, he would 
make light of them, unless at the instant he were elevated thence 
towards interior things. When this man is not in worldly 
things, but in the interior lumen, he thinks from a principle of 
justice and equity; and if he be in a still more interior lumen, 
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he thinks from spiritual truth and good. He who is inthe good 
of life, is elevated from one lumen into another, and into the in- 
terior lumen in the instant when he begins to think what is evil, 
for the angels are near to him. (A.C. 6315). 

What, then, are we to conclude from all this, but that we are 
to observe proper time and place, and not allow our duties and 
engagements of one kind and season to infringe upon those of 
another, but to keep them all perfectly distinct and separate, 
though at the same time all united and held together by the heav- 
enly bond of charity, and the universally-reigning end of sincere 
love to the Lord and the neighbor, as that from which and in 
which they all exist and are performed? Only sv can we obey 
the Apostolic injunction, and be “not slothful in business, fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord,” or be able to do anything, or 
discharge any duty rightly and well. And as respects the sub- 
ject before us specially, or that of our external duties of piety 
and of spiritual life, we must observe the same law; that is, 
when any external duty is to be done, we ought to devote our en- 
tire attention to it, that we may do it, as it is enjoined, “very 
diligently and carefully,” (A. C. 1175) as though there were noth- 
ing higher or more important to be thought of for the time be- 
ing, and that we may thus derive from the doing of it all the 
spiritual good and benefit which it is designed in the Divine 
economy to afford us. “ He that is faithful in that which is 
least (said our Lord) is faithful also in much.” And again: “If 
ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon (that is, in 
worldly and natural affairs), who will entrust to yon the true 
riches ¢” 

We have thus, by means of arguments and evidences drawn 
both from reason and from revealed truth, endeavored to establish 
the principle or law, with which we set out, that the power and 
efficacy of religion resides in its ultimate acts and words, and 
that only in so far as our religious desires and aspirations are 
realized in outward form and embodiment, do they really obtain 
a permanent foot-hold and abiding-place in our thoughts and 
affections. As we have seen in the course of this 
article, man is born a natural creature, in a sensible, material 
world, and it is only through the medium ot the-senses and of 
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sensible objects that he receives any mental impressions; 
those relating to religion and spiritual things, along with the 
rest. We also showed further, that it is only through the same 
instrumentality that his regeneration or spiritual purification is 
effected, the Word itself in the letter, which isthe grand and 
pre-eminent.instrument in this work being here given in its ul- 
timate or lowest natural and even material form, as best adapted 
to that purpose. Lastly, we proved both from the Holy Serip- 
tures and from the Writings of the Church, that the Lord in all. 
His Divine operations, works by ultimates, or lowest and mate- 
rial forms, and especially by means of the Humanity of flesh 
and blood, assumed and glorified in the world, and by the Word 
in the letter, as his visible presence and manifestation here on 
the earth, though not excluding, nay, even demanding a medium 
also on man’s part, in his outward acts of obedience to the pre- 
cepts of the Holy Word, through faith in the Divine humanity 
of Jesus Christ as God “ manifest in the flesh. ” 

What, then, it will be asked, is the practical outcome and ob. 
ject of all this reasoning? It cannot be better stated in a few 
few words than in this teaching of the Church: “That an in- 
ternal principle may be the internal principle of the Church, it 
must necessarily be in its external, for the external is a founda- 
tion on which the internal may stand, and a receptacle into which 
it may flowin. ... This may be illustrated (the extract con- 
tinues) by the following example: the affection of Charity, viz., 
when man feels in himself peace and happiness in doing good 
to his neighbor without a view to recompense ‘is, the internal 
principle of the Church; but to will this and to perform i from 
truth, that is, because it is so commanded in the Word, is the -(Iy 
external principle of the Church. If the natural, which is the 
external, does not agree, that is, neither wills nor performs it, 

. in this case the internal has no foundation, nor corres- 
ponding receptacle. but something of such a nature as either re- 
jects, perverts or extinguishes the influz. Consequently, the in- 
ternal perishes, viz., is closed and stopped up, so that nothing 
trom heaven can transpire into the natural through the internal, 
except somewhat of light in general through the surrounding 
clefts in every direction, that there may be the faculty of think 
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ing, willing and speaking, but according to that which is in the 
natural, and thus in favor of evil and the false against good and 
truth.” (A. C. 6299). We have given the passage nearly 
entire, because it seems to us to express very nearly all that we 
wish to say in this article. The idea in our mind is this: An 
interior perception of the truth, and of what constitutes the 
Church and the inner life, and a cautious regard for these, and 
provision against their injury or violation is well and needful. 
A correct knowledge and vigorous enforcement of true doctrine, 
’ also, is important and necessary. But what the church needs, 
in our opinion, to enable her to prosper and grow in the world, 
and, above all, in the hearts and minds of her members and ad- 
herents, is not so much doctrine, although this is necessary, as 
we have said; it is not so much the interior life, and exalted 
perceptions of spiritual truth, though these are most excellent 
and useful in their proper place; but it is the outward, practi- 
cal embodiment of these in the uses and observances of religion 
in the daily walk and outward conduct. It is the visible and 
concrete realization of the inner life and of true doctrine, in a 
holy, reverent observance of all the exercises of piety and wor- 
ship, with the most faithful, literal obedience at the same time 
to all the precepts of the moral law, and the Divine command- 
ments. But, it will be said, , whodenies this? Is not this truth 
everywhere acknowledged by New Church people? We an- 
swer, theoretically it may be, but practically it is far from being 
the case. And until the Church, asa body, comes fully into the 
practical acknowledgment, likewise, it will not be truly the New 
Jerusalem upon earth. 

What we desige to see made more prominent in the Church, 
therefore, is thééxternal /ife of religion and of personal holiness, 
both as respects the things of worship, and those of the daily con- 
duct. Prayer, attendance upon the Sacrament, and earnest engage- 
ment in every form of good work and Christian enterprise: these 
are the things that we need to cultivate more than we have done. 
It has always been a standing reproach against us that we are 
not a praying people; as also, that we are lax in our observance 
of the Sabbath, and attention to our religious duties in gen- 
eral. We are likewise charged with not being given to charity 
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and good works, as these are commonly understood. Is this re- 
proach always to be a merited one? It is true we look at these 
things from a different and higher standpoint than the world 
around us, and cannot unite with them upon a common ground 
of faith and sentiment. But this is no reason why we should 
neglect them, or view them as of little and noaccount. Not only 
for the sake of others, but for our own sake and that of our child- 
ren and young people, we ought, we think to make these things 
a study, and a matter of imperative obligation and practical ob- 
servance. 

Then, again, there are many things connected with our church 
organization and forms of worship which, it appears to us, are 
susceptible of improvement. ‘True, we have done much, and 
made a considerable advance in these respects, in the last few 
years. But much still remains to be done, as we feel sure all 
must admit, before the external church with us will be all that 
it ought to be, or the fittingembodiment and clothing of the in- 
ternal church which the Lord has raised up in these days. Our 
Convention and ecclesiastical organization needs to be made a 
more active and efficient body, active and efficient as it un- 
doubtedly is; and our Church services to be rendered more attrac- 
tive and interesting, as well as a more complete embodiment and 
eee than they now are, of New-Church truth, and of the 
religious affections and aspirations of the people, agreeably to 
the teaching of the church, in one of the extracts cited above. 
The worship of the Lord alone, in His Divine Humanity ought, 
we think, to be brought more prominently into view than is very 
venerally the case in our worship, and the affections of our 
enete towards Him as the only God and Saviour, more fully and 
pertectly expressed in the prayer of the congregation as well as 
of the minister, and in the singing of “ psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs,” as the Apostle enjoins. . 

But we have written at great length, and must close. May 
the time be at hand when the Church shall arouse to her duty in 
these things, and be prepared to take her place in the ha | as 
a true “ecclesia ”—a Church in reality as in name,—in the com- 
plete exercise of all those ultimate, external forms and a 
whereby she will be “in her fullness, in her holiness, and in her 
power.” If what we have written at this time shall contrib- 
ute in any measure to this blessed result, we shall not have taken 
up the pen in vain. 
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+ 
Onttne, by Emanuel Swedenborg. From a _ Photolitho- 
graphic copy of the original Latin manuscript still preserved 
in the Library of the Academy of Science at Stockholm. Trans- 
lated by Philip B. Cabell, A. M., Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages in Urbana University; 8vo., pp. 40. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.; 1880. 


The appearance of a new work from the pen of Swedenborg, 
is an event of interest in the literary world apart from the mat- 
ter of its theological or philosophical contents. Unlike many of 
the posthumous publications of this author, this work, instead of 
being a repetition in slightly different form of matter already pub- 
lished, seems to be the author’s only treatise on the subject, and 
for the most part, the only source extant for the definitions requi- 
site to an exact understanding of the metaphysical and philosophi- 
cal terms he employs. The work is also of peculiar interest in 
giving us evidence of the reach of Swedenborg’s researches in pure 
or abstract philosophy, and a knowledge of the contemporary 
minds with which he was most intimately related. 

The MS. of this work was bound up, with that of the author’s 
treatise De Anima, and while it forms no part of the latter, seems 
not unfitting toserve as introductory to this the culmination 
of Swedenborg’s purely philosophical investigations. The D 
Anima begins with a treatise on the First Fibre, or the most subtle 
of the organic forms, the delicate being which seems to hover 
midway between spirit and matter. Prior to the consideration of 
this would naturally come the consideration of pure Being, sub- 
stance, form, matter, accident, relation and other similar subjects, in 
their abstract nature, and this is the character of the contents of 
the Ontology. It is unquestionably the most elaborate and purely 
metaphysical of ail the author has written, and perhaps also the 
most technical. For the same reason it 1s perhaps the least inter. 
esting to the general reader, and except for its bearing upon other 
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works, the least in rank of practical importance. So important a 
guide to the fundamental definitions employed by Swedenborg 
should however by all means be preserved and made accessible to 
scholars; and for this reason, the New Church and students of phi- 
losophy in general, owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Cabell, 
who, with pains-taking diligence, and the skill resulting from seve- 
ral years study in the deciphering of Swedenborg’s MSS., has 
rescued this treatise from the very obscure hand-writing of 
the Latin original, and published it in a readable English trans- 
lation, and in a neat and elegant form. That there should 
be a few cases of doubtful reading is not surprising when we 
know that the royal librarian at Stockholm, in his description of the 
MS. work, remarks that “the whole book is closely written, and 
in some parts, in acramped hand, and will be difficult to read and 
decipher;” [See Dr. Em. Tafel’s Preface to De Anima.] But 
on the whole, we may feel assured that we have here a rendering 
of the work sufficiently reliable to enable the student to obtain a 
practical and satisfactory knowledge of the original work. 

The plan of the work is similar to that followed in the author’s 
Animal Kingdom, namely, that of citing authorities and then 
stating the author’s inductions. The authors chiefly quoted here 
are Wolff and Dupleix; others referred to are, Robert Baron, 
Robert Green, Locke, Descartes, Leibnitz, Clauberg and Aristotle. 
By far the larger number of quotations are from Wolff, the disciple 
of Leibnitz, who lived 1679—1754. We know from others sources 
how great an admirer was Swedenborg of Wolff at one time, and 
how entirely he afterward repudiated his system as mechanical and 
materialistic. According to Wolff, metaphysics is divisible into 
Ontology, Rational Psychology, and Theology, and it is not im- 
probable that it is from Wolff that Swedenborg derived the plan 
of prefacing his ‘rational psychology,” or treatise On the Soul, 
with this outline of Ontology. That Swedenborg should, as a theo- 
logian, arrive at principles so fundamentally different from those of 
Wolff’s philosophy, does not hinder our acceptance of these defini- 
nitions, so largely Wolffian in tone, of the terms employed in met- 
aphysical writing. It was indeed the perfected mechanism of phi- 
losophy that Swedenborg afterward filled in with the spiritual 
substance of a true theology. We shall find the definitions here 
given are not so much faulty in kind as wanting in extent. They 
are adequate as far as they go, and they stop short of the very esse 
or being itself, on a true knowledge of which all else depends. 
This is nowhere better illustrated than in the manifest search after 
a proper definition of substance which this treatisé exhibits. To 
New-Churchmen, familiar with the grand fundamental definitions of 
Esse, and Existere or Substance and Form inthe “Angelic Wisdom” 
concerning the Divine Love and Wisdom, it will seem strange to 
find our author beginning his Ontology with a definition not of sub- 
stance, but of form. This is, indeed, a definition of prime impor- 
tance, for a “thing without form'is an atom of no principle, that 
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is nothing,” yet, what the thing is that is with form, or that has 
form, remains yet undetermined. After a number of chapters, 
treating successively, of Figure, Organ, Structure, State, and the 
changes of State, the author comes back again to the primary 
question — What is substance? Here he quotes extensively from 
Descartes and Wolff, and with a manifest inclination td Descartes’ 
idea, he proceeds with the summary thus: 

“ Substances, like forms, are simple and compound, prior and 
posterior, superior and inferior; but properly speaking, and with 
regard to first principles, there are no substances given except such 
as are simple, first and supreme, which are at the same time the most 
perfect. Yet, posterior and compound substances must also be called 
substances, in so far as forms, attributes, changes, modes, accidents 
and qualities appertain to then. Thus, substance remains sub- 
stance, although the state of its form be changed. For nothing 
substantial perishes or is produced by variation or modification of 
form. In this all definitions can coincide; but to give a single 
definition which shall exhaust all the qualities of substance, I 
scarcely believe it possible, yet that they all do coincide can be 
shown.” Applying this definition, he goes on to state that thought 
cannot be called substance, nor can sensation, for the sensory 
organs are the substance of sensations; the cortical glands are the 
organic substances of the imagination. The sensories are there- 
fore substances, but the sensations are not. The whole body 1s a 
substance, composed of all organic substances. The soul is a sub- 
stance whose operations are spiritual. “ Action and motive force 
ought to be conceived of as like substance, though of another 
nature. It is not substance, but only appears so.” 

Failing thus to arrive at a satisfactory definition of substance 
under the term itself, the author seems to attempt the same end 
under the term matter. ‘ That is called matter which is deter- 
mined in order that form may exist, or, that from which form 
exists; for, without matter, no determinations can be given, and 
hence, no form; so that, if from form you take any matter, nothing 
remains, and its substance falls into nothing.” In identifying 
matter with substance the author is careful at the same time to 
distinguish between matter andthe material; a very lame distinc- 
tion, and which, in his theology,he absolutely avoids, but which 
at least saves his definitions in the Ontology from an otherwise 
absolute materialism. Philosophical matter, he holds, may be 
attributed to spiritual forms, “for matter is that from which form 
is, whether you term it substance or element. Without matter 
form never exists. We speak, moreover, of a “ matter of dispute,” 
and a matter of dispute is not any thing material Thus, we have 
matter, philosophical, physiological and theological. Therefore, 
matter philosophically considered, is not supposed to be heavy, 
inert, and corporeal, but is regarded as the principle of being, 
and that without which there is no determination and no form. 
On the other hand, physical matter, or material, is only that which 
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is found in the lowest forms, especially in angular form and in the 
earth. .Thus, the soul is not material but does not cease to be 
matter.” (p. 23). 

We can hardly wonder even at the author’s apparent state of 
disgust at his own poor success in these definitions, and the per- 
plexities which must inevitably arise therefrom, when he adds: 

“ From these things it appears how ideas purely critical may 
confuse a subjeet, and how the mere signification of a word may 
protract a discussion. All such niceties, however are mere puerile 
ornamentations, and ill become men.” 

The significance of the word “matter” has,. indeed, “ pro- 
tracted a discussion” which is not yet ended, and the confusion 
here referred to, meaning doubtless that produced by applying the 
terms of matter to things of mind, and the reverse certainly lies at 
the bottom of many metaphysical fallacies popular in the science 
of to-day. It is in a plain enough way that Swedenborg seems to 
be endeavoring to abolish all this over-refined abuse of terms when 
he declares bluntly, that if we may = of a “matter of dispute,” 
meaning the substance of a thought, or that which ¢s thought 
about, so we may call the soul the “matter” of the body, or that 
substance of which the body is the form. Still, that these are very 
deficient as philosophical definitions compared with those given in 
the Angelic Wisdom, every reader of the latter must admit. 

The same subject comes forward again under the term “body.” 
Animate bodies are compound substances and forms, but one substan- 
tial reigns in the whole body, that is the soul, and besides this sub- 
stance there is given none other force in this body (p. 28); and still 
again, under essence, we read, “Essence is in all things and is 
most general, which is the reason that it can with difficulty be de- 
fined. The more general definition of essence is this, namely: 
Essence is essence; or this: It is what it is. Nothing can be de- 
fined by means of itself except essence, for besides it there is noth- 
ing in a subject which properly belongs to it. But this amounts to 
nothing as a definition. In every ens there seems to be given its 
esse, its essence and its essential. The esse of a form in a universal 
sense, is matter; its essential is its determination; its essence is the 
form itself.” (p. 32.) ° 

Let us compare now for a moment the above attempts at a defi- 
nition of substance as pure Being, with the statement in the Angelic 
Wisdom concerning the Divine Love and Wisdom. Such a com- 
parison will make evident what we mean by the filling of the oth- 
erwise empty and almost meaningless “terms” of metaphysics 
with the real things of theology or spiritual science. Indeed Swe- 
denborg says: “ To know things (relating to degrees, etc.,) and not 
to see them in application to things which exist, is only to know 
abstractions, which remain only so long as there are analytical and 
aoehree matters in the thought.” 

n D. L. and W., No. 198, we read: “All and every thing 
created exists from the Divine which is substance in itselt or the 
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only and sole substance: thus God is the all in all in the Universe; 
the divine love and wisdom are a substance and a form; they are 
substance itself and form itself, and, therefore, the self-subsisting 
and sole subsisting; all things in the universe are created from the 
divine love and the divine wisdom.” So again in No. 43: “The 
divine love and divine wisdom are in themselves « substance and a 
form for they are esse itself and existere itself, and if they were 
not such an esse and existere as they are a substance and a form 
they would only be an imaginary ens, which in itself is nothing.” 
“ Esse and existere, and substance and form, and life, yea, wisdom 
and love may be predicated of created and finite things; but all 
these are created and finite; not that they possess anything divine 
but that they are in the divine and the divine is in them.” No, 3: 

The distinction between esse, essence and essential is carefully 
and clearly drawn by Swedenborg in the True Christian Religion, 
especially when treating of the Being and nature of God. Thus 
he states that God is called Jehovah from his esse because He alone 
is, was and will be, thus bringing into relation the Hebrew Jehovah 
with the Latin verb ¢o de, “Theone God is substance itself and 
from itself. The Divine Esse is esse in itself and also the existere 
in itself.” Nos. 18—21t. Whereas he thus defines the Divine Zss- 
ence: “God is love itself and wisdom itself, and these two constitute 
his essence.” (No. 37.) As infinity, immensity and eternity apper- 
tains to the Divine esse,so do omnipotence, omniscence and omni- 
presence appertain to the Divine essence. (No. 49.) And thus he 
describes essentials. “There are general and purticular essentials 
of every one thing and these taken together constitute its essence. 
The general essentials of man, are soul. body and operations. The 
three essentials of God are Father, Son and Holy Spirit which 
make a one like soul and body and operation in man.” (No. 166.) 
When, therefore, we read in the Ontology, as'above, that “ the esse 
of a form is matter, its essence is the form itself and the essential is 
its determination,” we can easily make the philosophical distinction 
of terms here provided subservient to the content of spiritual truth 
which is supplied in the theology; but without this how empty, 
how futile do these terms indeed appear. 

We have thus noted but one of the many subjects handled in 
the Ontology. But this will illustrate somewhat clearly the re- 
lation this work sustains to the other writings of the author. The 
definitions of the terms, extent, continuous, contiguous, part, attri- 
bute, predicate, subject, affection, accidents, contingents and modes, 
present little of especial interest as they are for the most part those 
universally employed by the logicians of to-day. The terms con- 
tinuous and contiguous our author seeins to accept from Wolff’s 
Ontology without attempting any modification of his definition. 
Thus Wolff says: “ Contiguous things are not continuous; conti- 
nuity excludes the possible existence of a part diverse from, and 
intermediate between, two other parts given next to itself. That 
which is interrupted and not continuous renders actual or possible 
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the existence of a part diverse from and intermediate between two 
given parts.” (p.25.) This distinction, as the reader will remem- 
ber, is a fundamental one in the doctrine of discrete degrees as 
given in Swedenborg’s later writings. In treating of extent it is 
interesting to notice that Swedenborg distinguishes between the 
“extension of matter” or of “ parts outside of parts” and the ex- 
tension implied in every spiritual form. Here, therefore, he 
seems to differ boldly from Descartes, whose grand definition of 
nature is that it is substance extended, whereas mind is substance as 
thought. But, says Swedenborg, “ In forms superior to bodily or 
natural forms, extension cannot be denied; but this extent cannot 
be said to consist} of length, breadth or thickness, nor of parts as 


‘having boundaries, or being inert, or heavy or elementary. Thus 


every form is extended,even supreme and spiritual forms, but it 
does not consist of parts like parts terrestrial, and forms angular, 
heavy and inert; but they consist of substances or forms which are 
determined, for there will be something determinable and deter- 
mined, which must be the analogue of parts” 

Here we must conclude this brief and imperfect notice of a 
work suggesting many interesting lines of study. 





Swedenborg and the New Age; or,“ The Holy City, New Feru- 
salem.” What it is, and when and how it “came down from 
God out of heaven;” and Swedenborg and his mission in relation 
to it. With an introduction onGod and man. By Edmund A. 
Beaman. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1881. 


We are not of those who believe that anything is to be gained 
for truth by the forcible suppression of discussion, or the stifling of 
man’s freedom of thought and expression upon even the most sa- 
cred and exalted subjects. “Now it is lawful (we are taught) to 
enter intellectually into the mysteries of Faith;” and so long as the 
investigation is carried on in a becoming and reverent spirit, we do 
not see that we are justified in placing limits to its extent, or in re- 
moving any one subject rather than another out of the list of lawful 
matters of inquiry. At the same time, it must be conceded, there 
are certain topics upon which, as New-Church people, we by a 
certain mora/, though not physical restraint, i” our own minds, if 
not arising from regard to the convictions of others, are prevented 
from rashly venturing; and the profitableness or unprofitableness 
of the discussion of which will depend not merely upon the im- 
portance of the questions in themselves, but far more upon the con- 
clusions to which we arrive, and their probable effect, both upon 
the Church itself, and upon the community generally, of which we 
form a part. 

Of this nature unquestionably, we think, is the subject discussed 
in the book before us. For although on the title page of the work 
we are led to look for a treatise upon the general subject of the New 
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Age and the Descent of the New Jerusalem, with the consideration 
of “ Swedenborg and his mission in relation to it,” as an incidental 
and subordinate topic, the latter is in reality the main theme, and 
what little is said about the New Jerusalem and the New Age, 
quite secondary and subordinate to this. Swedenborg and his 
mission, therefore, is the real subject under discussion, dnd it is one, 
particularly where the conclusions arrived at are such as. Mr. Bea- 
man here announces, where the utmost caution and delicacy, as 
well as the greatest reverence and reticence, too, are needed in the 
treatment of it. That Mr. Beaman is wholly lacking in these quali- 
ties we are far from asserting. We are willing to give him credit 
for all sincerity and a genuine desire to get at the truth before this 
great question. But if the book was to be written at all, we must 
say that we could wish it had been written in a different spirit, and 
with a little more of that reticence of which we have spoken, and a 
more reverent regard for the cherished convictions of the Church at 
large, as well as for the effect of his work upon the public around 
us. 

Having said thus much by way of preface, and in reference to 
the manner of the work, we proceed to the consideration of its 
matter, which will demand somewhat fuller examination. The 
main argument of the book is based upon a single passage in the True 
Christian Religion, in which it is taught that “the life of God in all its 
fulnesss,” is with every man, and that “every one receives life from 
God according to his form;” from which it is concluded that the 
Divine Influx with all men is in all respects precisely the same, 
and that it is varied only by the character and life of the recipient. 
It is easy to see how this teaching is used to explain the particular 
case of Swedenborg and his work and mission; in which, it is 
throughout the book dogmatically maintained, there was nothing 
special, so far at least as the Lord’s operation and influences with 
Swedenborg were concerned, but which was wholly determined 
and brought about by his own personal character and life. Indeed, 
the author goes to the very extreme in his application of his theory, 
and does not hesitate to say that any person of like or equal attain- 
ments in knowledge or regeneration, might be all that Swedenborg 
was, and, in fact that in the time to come, or under the influences 
of the New Age, such cases will be common. 

Now that a person professing to be a believer in the doctrines 
of the New Church, and especially one who has been for years 
a teacher and expounder of those doctrines, should come to hold, and 
even be zealous to disseminate such views as these, is one of those an- 
omalies which occur in our Church perhaps more frequently than in 
others, but which, we confess, we are quite at a loss to account 
for. Our principles, it is true, admit of great latitude of opinion upon 
many questions which, like the one under consideration, are not 
strictly defined in all their length and breadth, and upon which, ac- 
cordingly, much variety of view may be expected to prevail, as 
is notably the case in this instance. But in order to the adoption ot 
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the particular view held by Mr. Beaman, it appears to us that some- 
thing more than mere latitude of opinion is necessary. We must 
do violence not only to many express declarations of the Church 
writings and of the Word itself, but, as it seems to us, to the ver 
fundamental grounds of all divine revelation and inspiration. It 
there was nothing special in Swedenborg’s case, then, by parity of 
reasoning, there was nothing special in that of Paul or James, nay, 
of John or Matthew, or Isaiah, or David, or Moses, or any other; 
and the Bible is no more a revelation from heaven than any 
other good book, and Moses and David and the rest no more in- 
spired, or the work they were chosen to do in writing it no more 
special or peculiar than that of Swedenborg, or Milton, or any 
other good man. In fact, we are thus led irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that there is no such thing as a special providence or operation 
of the Lord in the world at all, or with any being, and all the labor 
and argument expended upon the subject in the doctrines of the 
Church, to prove that the very reverse is the case, and that all prov- 
idence is universal, simply decause it is all special and particular, is 
so much waste paper. 

The tendency of these views is, it appears to us, wholly evil 
and a We are not arguing for the doctrine of the 
Lnfallibility of Swedenborg’s writings, at least as it is held and 
taught by a certain school in the Church, and combatted in the 
work before us. But if we were called upon to make a choice be- 
tween this theory and that of Mr. Beaman propounded in this vol- 
ume, we should not hesitate a moment in giving a decided prefer- 
ence to the former. Here, at least, we have very positive reverence 
for what is divine and from God, and a recognition, even to excess, of 
the divine direction and superintendence in the minutest details of 
Swedenborg’s preparation om and execution of his mission, as the 
herald and apostle of the New Dispensation; and, for ourselves, we 
candidly avow our belief that the chapter on “ Swedenborg’s In- 
spiration,” in the work on “Authority in the New-Church,” is the 
most masterly, exhaustive, and, on the whole, altogether satisfactory 
exposition of that subject that has ever been given. Mr. Beaman, 
on the contrary, would deny us all this, and shut us up, instead, to 
a dreary mechanism and fatalism, not alone in Swedenborg’s case, 
but in that of every man. 

That there is a sense in which it is true that the Lord’s opera- 
tion is the same with all men cannot be denied; but it is like- 
wise certain, and everywhere taught in the doctrines of our Church 
that His operation is also most special and particular with each, ac- 
cording to his particular state and circumstances, though never 
trenching in the slightest degree upon his free-will. We will give 
only one brief quotation from the writings in reference to this mat- 
ter, not, assuredly, in opposition to the one cited by Mr. Beaman, 
which is perfectly in harmony with it, when viewed in relation to 
the subject in connection with which it occurrs. The passage will 
be found in A. C. 6058. “But influx is of such a nature that 
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from the Lord’s Divine there is influx into every angel, into every 
spirit, and into every man, and that thus the Lord rules every one, 
not only in the universal, BUT ALSO IN THINGS MOST SINGULAR, 
both immediately from Himself, and likewise mediately through 
the spiritual world.” We trust that, before a second edition of this 

. work is contemplated, Mr. Beaman will apply himself to the study 
of this passage and many other similar ones in the Church writings, 
and be led to revise his opinions as to the question of “ Swedenborg 
and his Mission.” 





The Lost Truths of Christianity. Philadelphia; J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1881 


In the propaganda of the New Church we may expect to find 
three kinds of literature ;—first, the writings which are avowedly 
expositions or adaptations of Swedenborg for the general reader, 
the whole force of the argument resting on the authority attaching 
in the reader’s mind to Swedenborg as a revelator. Second, writ- 
ings which derive their truth and authority according to the writer’s 
belief wholly from Swedenborg, but which omit the mention of 
this source to the reader, and which accordingly appeal to the 
reader’s judgment or general Christian belief for approval; and, 
third, the writings which, while largely drawn from Swedenborg as 
a source, at the same time include more or less of independent spec- 
ulation or invention of the writer, and are addressed to the general 
public mind making neither an appeal to Swedenborg as an au- 
thority, nor acknowledgment of him as a source, but entrusting the 
ideas as so many independent individual opinions, for acceptance or 
rejection, to the liking or disliking of the popular mind. 

All these modes of presenting the truths of the new Dispensa- 
tion are without doubt useful in various degrees; what breaks down 
obstructions and clarifies the vision, enables the divine truth to be 
seen more readily and welcomed more gladly by men, when at 
length it comes in its own divine name; provided always there be fos- 
tered by the last of the three methods above named no feeling of 
literary self-aggrandizement or pride of intellect, whether in the 
writer or the reader of the books thus given to the world. 

It is in this last class that we are disposed to place the work 
before us. The great body of its doctrinal teaching is drawn with 
considerable accuracy from the writings of Swedenborg and stated 
with a clearness and force that are truly admirable. But we dis- 
cover statements here and there which we can with difficulty sup- 
pose to have been either drawn by the writer from Swedenborg or 
even supposed by him to be thus inferable. They are not points of 
vital importance in theimselves, and mar but slightly the general ef- 
fectivenes and usefulness of the book as a medium of inculcating 
spiritual truths in the general Christian mind of to-day; but as 
traits of writing or indications of a method of writing, we think 
they are liable to more serious criticism. It is, in other words, just 
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in the degree that writings approach the style and purpose of the 
dogmatic that they should be careful in the extreme of even the 
minutest details in their statements. The style of the present work 
is eminently dogmatic: it is as if by the voice of a prophet or a seer 
himself, that these wonderful words fall upon our ears. New- 
Church readers know whence this peal of sublime, yea, heavenly 
harmony, which at times bursts upon us in these pages, comes; 
but other readers, we will suppose, do not know that source; what 
are they to think? From whom are they to receive these truths? 
and impressed as they may be, some of them, by the irresistable 
power of the Divine itself in some of these statements, and the cor- 
roborating texts, are they to accept with equal confidence every 
statement and every view of doctrine thus presented? If they say 
here: “Never man spake like this man: must not this be the 
Christ?” then surely the writer, in so far’ as he reveres the truth 
himself, will desire to have his own personality and private opinions, 
either hide themselves entirely from this acceptance, or to have 
them so discriminated from the divine revelation,that the latter 
alone may receive the homage which belongs to God, and to no 
man. 

To any objection to the present work here implied the author 
will doubtless answer, that the title of the book itself sufficiently 
repudiates every charge of assumption on his part, the subjects 
treated of being presented as the “Jost truths of Christianity,” 
thus as truths claiming to be a part of the Christian revelation alone, 
and assuming nothing of hnman derivation. Practically this de- 
fense is a valid one to aconsiderable extent, especially as the book 
abounds in quotations from both the Divine and the Apostolic 
Word sufficiently numerous to preserve in the reader’s mind, per- 
haps, the impression that the truths here presented, are of divine 
and no human origin, and are attainable without further mediation 
than the individual private study of the Word by the devout Chris- 
tian. 

But we confess to a feeling that this is not a//7 the acknowledg- 
ment that the book calls for. There is something in the construc- 
tion of the argument which is lacking. A formulated dogma is 
laid down in several places in the book as a sort of @ priori funda- 
mental truth, and this is illustrated by lucid and beautiful ex- 
planations and adaptations, and by frequent quotations from Scrip- 
ture; but there are many points in the statement which the author 
has not attempted to substantiate from the letter of the Word, and 
which yet remain virtually in all their dogmatic form and with no 
other authority than that of the author’s assertion. We are im- 
pressed with the feeling that in all writing of this kind there is a 
sensible absence of the discrete degree, or rather of those veils 
which Swedenborg describes as so essential in separating the dis- 
crete degrees of truth. Spiritual and divine truths are here drawn 
apparently from the letter of the Word and the statements of the 
Apostles, They seem to be drawn continuously or as if in one de- 
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gree or plane. There is no distinct recognition of the discrete 
degree of truth revealed in the opening of the spiritual sense of the 
Word in the Second Coming of the Lord. We. therefore, cannot 
help feeling that the title, the Lost Truths of Christianity is in a 
sense a misnomer. We gladly repeat our assertion that the chosen 
title exonerates the author from all personal assumption or dogma- 
tizing such as the style of the book might imply; but still the title 
conveys an impression which in reality the book does not convey, 
and which we can hardly believe the writer intended the book to 
convey. 

“Lost Truths” are certainly truths that were once in man’s 
possession; the lost truths of Christianity are truths that Christians 
once possessed! Are the truths so beautifully and forcibly elucidated 
in these pages truths that Christians once possessed? If so, what 
Christians, and when? We freely admit that these truths are con- 
tained in the Word, hidden there until the time of the Lord’s ap- 
pearing when they might be revealed; nay, we will admit that they 
are even contained in many of the utterances of the Apostles them- 
selves; but, as we believe, in a sense of those utterances which 
the Apostles themselves did not fully understand, inasmuch as they 
are drawn from the letter of the Divine Word, and this was known 
to them naturally and not in its discretely spiritual sense. That 
the present author can corroberate his statements of spiritual doc- 
trine by the language of the Apostles does indeed imply that the 
truth was then in their very words, but it does not follow that it 
was present in their minds in that clear analytic form here given. 
Ought we not, in truth, to call these rather the “ Discovered” than 
the “ Lost Truths of Christianity?” We do not ignore the fact that 
the Apostles and Fathers saw the generals of Christian faith in a 
light fer different from that of this the present end of the world. 
They lived in the dawn and they breathed and spoke and sang in 
the dewy freshness, purity and brightness of a new spiritual day in 
the history of man. They were near to the wonderful historic 
sphere of the Incarnation, so to speak, and the feeling of that Di- 
vine Presence in nature and the sound of those divine utterances ot 
an incarnate God had not ceased to reverberate in human ears. 
The ascended Christ was all in all; the glory and the hope of this 
world was centered in one longing, yearning gaze for His return. 
In this overwhelming sense of the Divine Humanity, the Apostlic 
writings were written, and the life of Christianity implanted in the 
European world. But that the truths these early Disciples and 
Apostles believed and uttered were identical with the truths revealed 
in the Lord’s Second Coming, as belonging to the same spiritual 
plane or degree, does not seem to us to be in accordance with what 
the Church’s doctrine declares respecting the relation of the literal 
and spiritual senses of the Word. That the letter of the Word 
and the statements of the —— are quoted by Swedenborg to 
prove the truths revealed in the spiritual sense, does not imply that 
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the truths are the same. A truth may involve or imply other 
truths which are distinct from itself. 

We are compelled to add, however, that some of the state- 
ments in the pages before us can hardly be classified as either 
“lost” or “discovered,” and must rather come under the head of 
invented truths, if truths at all. Such, for instance, we consider 
the distinction the author attempts to draw between the “ Holy 
Spirit” and the “ Holy Ghost,” (p. 60)—a distinction which we sup- 
posed hitherto lay entirely in the difference of the Saxon and Latin 
words themselves, and by no means in the meaning they convey. 
We are curious to know how the author would express, let us say 
in the Latin language, the following extraordinary statement: 
“The Holy Ghost is the Holy Spirit, (p. 61, compare p. 25 at top), 
humanized or incarnated in Christ.” 

The definitions given by our author to the term “ body of Christ” 
as “the totality of all his experiences in the human nature derived 
from his mother,” (p. 158) and of the “ Lord’s blood” as the “ ¢ozt 
ensemble of all his spiritual characteristics,” (p. 197); or as, “in its 
highest and widest sense, the life and soul of Christ” (p. 200) we 
confess, are newto us, and without undertaking to judge of the 
truthfulness of the definitions here given, we admit we do not find 
them helpful. They savor more of Dean Stanley than of Swe- 
denborg. Still less does the author seem to have comprehended 
or conveyed the distinct meaning of the terms, “Son of God” and 
“ Son of Man,” in his remarks on p. 29, or even later, in Chapter 
V. He refers frequently to the “ Triune God ” as incarnating Him- 
self in Christ, while, it is distinctly asserted in John I, 1, that it 
was the “ Word” which was made flesh, and the doctrines as dis- 
tinctly state that Jehovah God descended as the Divine Truth, and 
was said to be born, yet did not separate the Divine Good — T. C. 
R., 85-88. He speaks of the “ Holy Ghost asthe Father and Son 
effluent in the creative act,” p. 25,and yet, on page 260, declares 
that “the Triune God before his incarnation, operated upon the 
world by the Holy Spirit, but the Divine Man, since the ascen- 
sion by means of the Holy Ghost.” The reader is not likely to be 
assisted by conflicting definitions of this sort. The Lord’s human 
consciousness is thus defined (p. 49): “ Bowed down by the inexo- 
rable limitations of time and space, hecould not and did not feel 
himself to be the Supreme Being. Hence arose his double con- 
sciousness and the y arp distinction in his own mind between 
Father and Son.” nd on page 66, the Virgin Mary is alluded to 
as standing now in heaven, “radiant in saintlyglory, bereft for- 
ever of her child, herself a child of God, with only the grand con- 
solation of learning that the Lord Jesus Christ, in the hour of his 
supreme agony, when he was giving the finishing stroke for the 
salvation of the world, remembered her with loving care and gave 
her in charge to the disciple who lay nearest to his own heart!” 
It may be ifte to conjecture what bereavements and what conso- 
lations the Virgin Mother of our Lord’s humanity now experiences 
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in her heavenly state, and equally as to what feelings the Lord’s 
consciousness of his Sonship consisted in, but the above strike us 
as very inadequate and questionable representations. On such 
ground as this it were, perhaps, wiser with our human speculations 
not to tread at all. In Swedenborg’s beautiful allusion ‘to 
“ Mary, the Mother” (T. C. R. 102), there is nothing that indi- 
cates her feeling bereaved or her having but a sole consolation in 
remembering, namely, a single past kindness of the Lord toward 
her. 

Other points in the book, trivial as these are in one aspect, and yet 
not trivial in another, we might dwell upon, but will forbear. Our 
intention has been, in our criticism thus far, not so much to con- 
demn the book, for we find far more to commend than to condemn 
in it,as to show wherein it stands for a class of books which, 
in many instances, might be far more misleading than this is. 
The question is here boldly thrust before us—Are the truths of the 
New Church, revealed in the Lord’s Second Coming in opening 
the spiritual sense of the Word —are these, in honest speech, the 
“lost” truths of Christianity, or are they truths which, until now, 
were never given to the Christian world, but rather were among 
those “ many things” which the Lord while on earth had to say to 
men, but which they could not then hear; truths which only, in his 
Second Coming in the end of the World which now is, He is Him- 
self saying to us out of the revealed spiritual sense of His holy 
Word? 





The London Quarterly on the Revision. 


The current number of the London Quarterly Review con- 
tains a most remarkable article on the Revised New Testament. 
Setting out with the sound, logical, as well as critical —- 
that all criticism of the Translation given in the New Version is 
premature before a searching judgment has been passed upon the 
Text itself, adopted by the Revisers, the Review proceeds to show, 
by means of evidence of the most conclusive, and even overwhelm- 
ing character, that the Revisers have not only altogether exceeded 
their commission, in the wholesale changes they have made in the 
common text of the New Testament, but have also followed most 
erring and fallacious grounds in adopting the alterations them- 
selves. The singu!ar theory that the testimony of two or three, or 
even four or five documents of which we know nothing with cer- 
tainty, and which differ continually among themselves, because they 
happenitto be the earliest in date of those that have come down 
to us, is to outweigh the whole body of other evidence accumu- 
lated from every type, every age and every quarter of the Christian 
Church, is here effectually refuted, as we think must be acknowl- 
edged by every candid reader competent to form an opinion upon 
the subject. 

We, of the New Church, know well that the age to which the 
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most ancient MSS. are universally assigned —the Fourth and 
Fifth Centuries —was the, very one in which the great corruption 
of the Church arose, and when, beginning with the Council of 
Nice (A. D. 325), the lust of power and dominion, on the part of 
the Church of Rome in particular, began to manifest itself and to 
infest the whole system of the worship and economy of the Church 
no less than its theology and dogmatic teaching. It is not strange, 
therefore, that this should be likewise the age of the greatest de- 
pravation of the Text of the Holy Word, and falsifying of the 
record of the Truth, as contained in the N. T. writings. 

We earnestly recommend the article to every Minister (and to 
every layman, no less, interested in this important question), and 
trust that it will be generally read in the Church. 
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AMERICA. 
THE FALL MEETINGS. 


Perhaps the most noticeable circumstance in the autumn meeting 
of the Ohio, Massachusetts, Michigan and Illinois Associations, 
was the large attendance and earnest interest manifested in Massa- 
chusetts at the meeting in Bridgewater, and the very limited attend- 
ance in the West. While itdoes not always follow that the small 
meetings are on that account lacking in zeal and interest in those 
present, they do unmistakably betoken a proportionately small 
degree of these elements as animating the Association at large. A 
live Association will see that its meetings are real meetings of the 
whole body, in which the Societies or Churches as such are all 
properly represented, both on the side of laity and clergy, and thus 
that the decisions of the meeting shall go forth as really the voice 
of the whole Association in council assembled. Judging from 
the meeting in Ohio, we might suppose the Church were practi- 
cally giving up the idea of lay representation altogether. Seven 
Churches were represented by their ministers, but, besides 
this, the official representation by delegates was very small, not 
exceeding eleven in all. At Bridgewater, Mass., we hear of a train 
bringing a hundred and fifty delegates and visitors, of the Church 
crowded all day, and the City Hall filled to overflowing with the 
happy collation reunion. What contrasts, and how shall we 
account for it? Is the solution of the problem lightened by the 
fact that when the Boston Society was organized, the first in Mas- 
sachusetts, with a membership of twelve, the State of Ohio had 
already a large Society in Cincinnati, a number of vigorous and 
zealous mission stations, and four ordained ministers! This as long 
ago as 1818. The meeting in Chicago of the [Illinois Association 
was also small, but four members out of the ten on the Association 
clergy-roll being present, and the delegates from the Societies out 
of Chicago being but few. The meeting in Michigan seems to 
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have been rather a friendly religious conference of brethren from 
various parts, than a meeting of Society delegates. In regard to 
such small assemblings, we are convinced that not only are they 
usually very good and useful meetings, but frequently there is an 
earnestness and depth of feeling experienced by those who attend, 
owing to the strong sense of devotion or love to the Church which 
brings the few together, which is not always felt at the larger and 
more popular gatherings. Still, when we look at these slim, partial 
assemblies as really the regular representative body of an organ- 
ized Association of Societies, we cannot but seein them an indica- 
tion of a very great degree of indifference and apathy on the part 
of the several Societies toward the uses and the duties of the gen- 
eral organization. They not only suggest, but they persistently 
urge upon us the question,—Are these the meetings of a Church 
which professes to be organized on heavenly principles, and to 
regard the general uses of association as a part of the religious duty 
of Christians. Are these meetings the true index of the actual 
degree of mutual interest felt by these Societies in each others wel- 
fare and the common task incumbent on them to perform? 
What, then, is the matter? Is there no general use to perform, . 
and is this why nobody need attend to its performance? Orare the 
general uses of Associations things which are to be read about and 
admired in the doctrines, but not put into practical reality at the 
expense of a few dollars out of our pocket, or a day-or-two’s 
absence from business, or a few hours’ railway ride? 
The proceedings of the meetings above named were not with- 
out their interest peculiar to each. In Massachusetts, whose meet- 
ing is semi-annual, and confined to one day, no less than three 
addresses were listened to; one from the President, on the “ Unity 
of the Universe;” one, the sermon, by the Rev. Dr. Dike, on 
the text, “Come Unto Me,”—in which allusion was made to the 
speaker’s recent visit to Palestine and the birth-place of the Sav- 
iour; and one on “ Society—Co-operation,” by Mr. E. A. Whiston. 
The addresses were sufficiently abstract, or brought to due notice 
the fundamental principles of heavenly order and the law of uses 
which our Massachusetts brethren have always loved to discourse 
upon, and to which they repeatedly recur, as if the topic, if not a ( 
new one, were at least one which required ever renewed study. 
The President’s address is one of remarkable comprehensiveness, 
and a strong and beautiful presentment of a sublime subject. Mr. 
W histon’s is more definitely practical in its aim. It must have been 
pleasant to listen to these addresses, and doubtless, they brought 
many a good inspiration into the minds of the brethren assembled. 
Our only apprehension is, that perhaps the New Church people 
are apt to dwell so largely and contentedly on these high and 
heavenly planes and schemes of use that they have too little time, 
. or too little heart, to take right hold of the hard, actual work 
: ot carrying these into effect in this every-day, business-like world 
of ours; or, to speak still more to the point, we fear lest we may 
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flatter ourselves that there is some virtue in our fondly dwelling on 
the possible use we may be performing for the inhabitants of the most 
distant earth in the universe, while still we withhold our proper 
quota to the minister’s salary, or to the support of our missionary. 
Still, let us be thankful for these lofty thoughts and for so general 
an interest as they awakened. The two addresses referred to are 
published in the December number of the New Jerusalem Magazine 
and furnish profitable reading for earnest Christians everywhere. 
We are pleased to see that the Committee of Ministers were in- 
structed to report on “ The relation of the children and young 
people to the Church, and the duty of the Church toward them. 
Can any: change be made in our methods and practice by which 
that relation can be more clearly recognized and that duty more 
efficiently performed?”—a very timely resolution and one that 
should bring out a frank and plain report, enabling the Church to 
realize at least its present shortcomings, even if it cannot suggest 
an effectual remedy. Whena want is honestly confessed, perhaps 
light will be given showing how it may be supplied. The most 
important action of the meeting was on the consideration of the 
by-laws reported by the Executive Committee: Recommending 
(I.) that all Church members shall form, or join Societies, and (I1.) 
that Church members in the Association, while being regarded as 
members of this Association, shall still not vote in its meet- 
ings unless members of a Society; and (III.) that any Society 
ceasing to hold public meetings for worship and perform other 
duties appertaining to Society organizations, shall be displaced 
from the printed list of Societies, and its members shall lose their 
votes in the Association. These resolutions, it will be readily seen, 
involve a very vital principle, and one in which Massachusetts has 
been a persistent and earnest leader from the first; namely, that of 
the degrees in organization, requiring the individual to first join a 
Society, and through it, as a larger body, exercise his influence in 
the body of the third degree, in the Association, and thus not directly 
or as an individual. The same principle was well asserted in the 
Convention rules, and unquestionably is essential to the orderly 
constitution of that body. We shall hope to see Massachusetts as 
earnestly insisting on this principle being carried out in Convention 
when the question arises of admitting individual members, or 
“ members by election,” as it is m regard to the order of its own 
body. The third by-law is a most practical and desirable one. 
We could gladly see it put into effect in all our Associations even to 
the essential reduction, if necessary, of their nominal membership, 
Societies that do not maintain public worship can surely do little by 
associating together to advance the real work of a Church in 
earnest. On the contrary, the coming together of Associations of 
such negative forces must be depressing and debilitating to a 
lamentable degree. 

The usefulness and importance of the Ohio meeting in Cleveland 
was enhanced by the Conference of Ministers, held on the day preced- 
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ing, all the regular pastors of the Association being present and a num- 
ber of interesting subjects being handled in a practical way. The 
subject of baptism was frankly discussed, with a view to get at the 
really fundamental and divine character and use of the sacrament, 
and to separate it from that which is merely accidental and per- 
sonal. The Conference passed a series of resolutions in regard to 
the death of the President, whose remains lay in state in the public 
square of the city while the Association was in session. These res- 
olutians were referred to the Association and adopted, and through 
its secretary, transmitted to Mrs. Garfield. They are the only 
resolutions we have thus far seen, as passed by any New-Church 
body in relation to this event. In the Association, a memorial 
service was held, at which the Hon. T. A. Plantz, a long-time 
friend and political associate of the President, made an eloquent and 
fitting address. 

The address of the President of the Association, the Rev: W. 
H. Hinkley, was wholly practical in tone, calling attention very 
pointedly to some very plain duties and needs of the Association. 
The main points urged in the Address were accordingly, afterward 
taken up and acted upon. Among the measures urged by Presi- 
dent Hinkley, was the abolishing of the Executive Committee of 
the General Convention and the substitution therefor of a number 
of Standing Committees. This is only areturn to the old “ Rules 
of Order” of the Convention of 1840, and there are many things 
to be said in its favor. A resolution was passed approving the pro- 
posed incorporation of the Convention’s Board of Publications. 
The Board of Mission’s report occupied due time and attention. 
It appears that the total expenditures for missions conducted under 
the auspices of the Association, were some $2,100. Resolutions 
were passed recommending to missionaries from other Associations 
desiring to labor in the rae cee consult with the Board. 
Another resolution urged the formation of auxiliary Mission So- 
cieties, and the fostering by missionaries of the already existing 
but feeble churches, for the preaching of the Word, instruction of the 
children, and ministry of the sacraments, at stated visits. The 
printed journal of the Ohio Association seems to be an unfortun- 
ately imperfect work for an official document. The table of sta- 
tistics is so defective as to be almost worthless, and many familiar 
names are incorrectly given. Rectifying the statistics by our own 
reading of the several reports, it appears that the total number of 
baptisms administered in the Association during the year was forty- 
four, of confirmations, twenty-five. The total chugch membership 
in the Association is five hundred and sixty-three; children in Sun- 
day School, three hundred and sixty. Indianapolis is credited in 
the statistical table with one hundred communicants and an average 
congregation of thirty! 

The meeting of the Illinois Association, at Chicago, was me- 
morable as being the first to assemble in the, as yet, unfinished 
new house of worship of the Chicago Society, and as succeeding 
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immediately the union of that Society with that of the Union Swe- 
denborgian Church, hitherto worshipping at Hershey Hall. The 
Association was enlarged by the application and admission of 
the Society of LaPorte, Ind., and its pastor, the Rev. Cyrus Scam- 
mon, was elected President of the body. The Missionary of the 
Association, the Rev. O. L. Barler, reported having received 
$1,419.70 during the year. A new Society of believers sent their 
greeting from Coles County. The President’s address recom- 
mended tlie election of a minister rather than layman, to that office; 
urged the Association to be loyal to the spiritual sense of the 
Word, and not to neglect meeting for worship, saying that “ No 
Society could prosper if the members omitted this duty and instead, 
went to hear eloquent Old Church ministers or infidels.” The 
time of the Association seems to have been largely devoted to a 
discussion of the “ State of the Church,” but without any definite 
conclusion or resolution being reached, judging from the reports 
thus far. One speaker dwelt on the fact that the New Church 
was divided in its view of the authority of Swedenborg’s writings. 
Another advocated “ preaching the internal sense of the Word,” 
and “not allowing too many men to stand between the Lord and 
man,” at the same time asserting that the Lord intends “no adult 
mind to take any of the teachings of Swedenborg and make them 
arule of life, except so far as he understandsthem.” The inference 
would be that the Lord cannot reveal, therefore, any truth of the 
internal sense of the Word directly to man, inasmuch as there 
must intervene not only Swedenborg’s rational understanding of 
the Word, but the man’s understanding of Swedenborg’s under- 
standing. The same speaker advocated a trine in the ministry, 
but believed it would be established, not because Swedenborg- 
teaches it, but because the people see the use of it. Are we to un- 
derstand that here, by way of exception, it is desirable to have 
“ many men,” or in other words, “the people,” stand between the 
Lord and man? granting @. e., that the doctrine of the Church, 
which is the “ internal sense of the Word,” does even inculcate the 
trine of orders on the ministry as a part of the true order of the 
Church? One of the ministers advocated a kind of “New- 
Church revivals.” The Rev. Mr. Barler read a paper on the “ Ideal 
Preacher;” the Rev. Mr. Bostwick presented in an address, the 
subject of the “Education of the Young,” and in the discussion 
that followed, the duty of parents in instructing children at homc 
and not entrusting too much to the Sunday School teacher, was 
dwelt upon; the use of the Memorable Relations and the letter of 
the Word in meeting the plane of the youthful mind, was men- 
tioned, and the intimation thrown out that there will be less oeca- 
sion for discussing the “ state of the Church” if New Churchmen 
enter into the faithtul performance of their duty to the young in 
regard to their education in the Church. 
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THE GENERAL CONVENTION. 


At this late day an allusion to the meeting of the General Con- 
vention in May last, will be admissable, if not by way of retrospect, 
then on account of its prospective bearings on the next session soon 
to convene in Chicago. Several measures referred for report to 
the coming meeting are of the highest importance and deserve care- 
ful consideration, not only by the committees who have the matters 
in hand, but by the members of the body who directly or by their 
representatives, will be called upon to decide as to their adoption. 
Among these referred questions undoubtedly the most important is 
that of the “Order of the Ministry,” on which the Committee on 
Ecclesiastical Affairs is instructed to report, with reference especially 
to the report already presented in 1875 but never acted upon. The 
recommendation of Dr. Hibbard that the Convention “seek the old 
paths” in returning to the order which prevailed in Convention up 
to the year 1849, is also embraced in this reference. The Commit- 
tee on Ecclesiastial Affairs has referred this subject to a sub-com- 
mittee which will be expected to report at the Chicago meeting. 
It is to be hoped that the committee itself will be able to agree 
upon a report so clearly and emphatically founded on the laws of 
ecclesiastical and sacerdotal order as laid down in the writings as 
to receive a ready acceptance on the part of the whole Convention. 
We could wish that not only sections 16 and 17, of the constitution 
but 18 as well, had been included in the resolution of reference, the 
whole matter of the distinctive title, use and office of the so-called “Or- 
daining ministers,” being one of sad confusion and weakness in the 
present organization of the ministry. The report of 1875 however 
necessarily demands the consideration of this point with the others 
in question, and we shall be much gratified to find the whole sub- 
ject if not satisfactorily established on a new and truer basis this 
year, at least subjected to a thorough and searching discussion 
which may lead hereafter toa real step in advance in this most im- 
portant feature of a Church’s organization. 

A matte: of equal importance but of a different nature entirely 
is that of the Revision of the New Testament, a report on which 
is expected from the Committee on Ecclesiastical Affairs at the 
approaching meeting. It is none to early to have a general ex- 
pression from the ministry of the Church as to whether this new 
version of the New Testament is to supplant the old, or is to 
be used as a reliable and an improved text, in our New Church 
pulpits and in Sunday Schools. We can hardly realize how deeply 
significant is this very question, now before the Church, of changing 
our common Bible version. Once thrown aside now we shall, prob- 
ably, never recover a uniform use of the letter of the Word. No 
majority vote of Convention will justify the conscience of a single 
member of the New Church in using a version of the Bible which, 
judged by a true standard, has either omitted anything of the Di- 
vine Word or added anything thereto. A vote to adopt or publicly 
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use in any way the new version, is a vote to abandon our present 
uniform use and to open the way to an endless variety of texts 
and translations. It is not that the present version is faultless that 
we would deplore its being set aside, for, doubtless, it has many im- 

erfections, but that as a matter of fact it is a version that the Church 
is at present a unit in using, and that this unity of usage is too ines- 
timably valuable to the Church to be hastily thrown aside until the 
prospect is a tolerably sure one of our attaining a unity nearly if 
not quite as universal in the use of some other version. This we 
are confident will never be practicable with the present Oxford or 
Cambridge Version. While, as has been shown, the changes in 
translation are frequently such as to harmonize more nearly with 
Swedenborg, on the other hand the liberties taken with the sacred 
text itself of the original, are such as no New Churchman can 
readily concede who attaches any authoritative significance to Swe- 
denbor’s reading and interpretation. That the new verson will be 
of great value to scholars in their private studies of the Bible may 
be cheerfully admitted, while ‘ts acceptance by the New Church as 
a standard would seem to be wholly unwarrantable. There would 
seem to be but little question that the safe and wise,course for the 
New Church to take will be to adhere to the uniform use of the 
present version until such time in the future, however distant, when 
with the aid of all the light given us, both of a human learning and 
of the heavenly doctrine, the New Church may construct her own 
revised text and version of the Holy Word and in such a manner 
that the result will be cheerfully accepted and acquiesced in by all 
English-speaking New Churchmen in the world. The action of 
the English Conference, in August last, disapproving the use of the 
Revision seemed to us at the time somewhat hasty or premature; 
but if the issue is to turn, as we believe it will with all New Church- 
men, not on the scholarly excellencies occasionally found in the new 


‘ version, but on the question of the New Church accepting any new 


version as a standard until it shall furnish one of its own, then the 
matter is as well decided early as late. We regard as deeply la- 
mentable any introduction of the new version into public use in 
such a way as would imply that a New Churchman’s judgment in 
this matter is as helpless as those who can only rely on the shifting 
opinions of modern scholarship, or the accident of discovery, in de- 
termining so fundamental a question as that of the true text of the 
Divine Word. 

A third matter of importance which will engage the attention 
of the coming Convention is that of the composition of the Execu- 
tive Committe, and in general the representative character of the 
Convention itself. Perhaps, by this time, and in the interval be- 
tween sessions members have become able to consider the whole 
question of “ elective members,” as it alone ought to be considered, 
that is with a rational coolness and apart from any personal bias 
whatever. This was almost impossible at the recent meeting, and 
in the instance then demanding action. To question the admission, 
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or the continuance in membership, of gentlemen of great promi- 
uence and eminent usefulness in the Convention who, however, 
were in no sense representatives of any constituency, unless it be 
one entirely outside of Convention and, from principle, opposed to 
such an organization as the Convention is,—this was embarassing, at 
least, and to many seemed impolitic. In the calm of after reflection, 
all may better determine whether it is not wise to establish the rule 
of membership on a true principle and to adhere to it strictly, re- 
gardless of all personal considerations. It can hardly be doubted 
that just so far as such a rule is strictly enforced, so far the Conven- 
tion becomes thereby a general or “larger body” of the Church 
with its appropriate power and uses. It is hard to see how it can 
be a “larger body” or have other uses than any society of the 
Church when it is composed of individual members as any society 
is. The fact that there are also representative members or dele- 
gates, does not make the Convention a “ general. body” so long as 
these delegates have no powers exceeding those of individual or 
elected members. The worst thing that can happen to the General 
Convention in any action which tends to assimilate this body to a 
mere society of individuals or close corporation of elected members, 
instead of making it, as far as possible, the Jargest body, composed 
of representatives of the larger bodies, that is of Associations of 
Societies. It is interesting to recall the fact here that many years 
ago when the question was raised of uniting the Western Conven- 
tion with that of the Eastern States under the name of the General 
Convention, the objection to this proposition was raised and carried 
with the ready acquiescence of both parties, that inasmuch as the 
General Convention was, according to its principles, composed 
only of larger bodies of the church, whereas the Western Conven- 
tion was composed indiscriminately of individual members and So- 
ciety delegates, therefore, the two bodies could not well unite, their 
constitutions being so unlike; the title of General Convention being © 
at the same time cheerfully conceded to the Eastern body because 
of its truly general character. Is it not to be regretted that this 
principle has not been as loyally adhered to in later years? 

he constitution of the Executive Committee will also come 
up for consideration. Shall it be composed of members chosen at 
large by Convention as its wisest and most responsible council- 
lors, or shall it of necessity include a representative of each of the 
general bodies composing the Convention? The argument urged 
for the former plan is that the men thus chosen will be representa- 
tive of leading interests or phases of opinion in the Church and thus 
contribute most to wise and efficient action; while the other method 
secures only a representation of territorial divisions which, as such, 
are unimportant inthe consideration and adoption of Church meas- 
ures, On the other hand it is quite probable that members nomi- 
nated in Convention at large without territorial restrictions, will, 
instead of respresenting all phases of opinion on the other hand, 
and almost inevitably, represent only the views of the majority. 
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This would be lawful in a society, but it is not apparent that it is 
equally so in a society of societies, for, in this case, the majority 
should be counted not by individual members, but by the bodies 
represented by delegates, and these bodies should, consequently, de 
represented in their proportionate strength in the Executive Com- 
mittee if this Committee is to truly embody and enact the will of 
the Convention. 





ENGLAND. 
MEETING OF CONFERENCE. 


The animated discussion which filled the columns of the 
“ Morning Light” for weeks, touching the question of the funds 
and the management of the New-Church College at Islington, cul- 
minated in the action of the Conference in August, providing for a 
joint management, conducted by a Committee of Twelve, six 
being chosen by the Conference and six by the governors of the 
college. To this committee falls the duty of appointing the 
Theological Professor in the college,and on their so appointing, 
the Conference will pay over to the college the customary annual 
interest accruing from the college endowment fund. In view 
of the unhappy controversy that had arisen, we may rejoice 
certainly at this peaceful settlement, but the question remains as 
to the wisdom of such a method as a permanent one in conduct- 
ing acollege. The relation of the college at Islington to the Con- 
ference seems to have been somewhat indefinite. As we have un- 
derstood it, the college was to educate candidates for the ministry, 
as well as other pupils, the instruction and discipline of the institu- 
tion being entirely in the hands of its governors; meanwhile the 
endowment funds were entrusted for their safe keeping to Confer- 
ence with the understanding that this body should name and adopt 
the students or theological candidates who should enjoy the instruc- 
tion of the college, and should pay over annually the income from 
the funds intrusted to them for the maintainance of the institution. 
Latterly the question arose as to the naming by the Conference not of 
the students but of the theological tutor in the college. Naturally 
the governors supposed this right fell to them; the Conference or a 
party in that body assumed however that the naming of the instruc- 
tor belonged to those who furnished the support and that at least it 
was at the option of Conference to withhold the annual stipend if the 
college should elect a tutor not agreeable to Conference. It is 
unnecessary to unearth the embarrassing situations that have follow- 
ed during the last two years. At length the compromise has been 
made as above stated; the Conference and college will have an 
equal voice in the appointment of the theological instructor, and 
the college will have the use of its endowment without hindrance 
from the Conference. If this arrangement were in the minds of the 
original founders of the college, and had been pursued from the first, 
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there would be little to urge against it now, except the fatal objection 
of the uselessness and cumbersomeness of the double management, 
supposing either body might have assumed the control both of the 
funds and the instruction,and thus have avoided all occasion for contro- 
versy. That the double management was in a sense provided for by 
the founders, leads us to assume, in fairness to them, that there was 
some advantage supposably to be derived therefrom, and this by 
means of not a confusion of rights and duties, but by a very dis- 
tinct observance of them. It would appear as if the college was . 
according to this purpose to have its own independent and com- 
plete management, in the hands of its governors, and so to provide 
proper educational facilities for the youth of the Church and for can- 
didates for the ministry. It was bound to do certain edu- 
cational work for the Church as represented in Conference 
and so doing was entitled to receive its annual stipend 
from the Conference. The function of Conference seems to end 
with adopting of students and paying over the annual income. 
When now the Conference assumes as well the appointing of pro- 
fessors, the function of the college government would seem to beat 
an end, except so far as the board of governors becomes a mere 
committee of Conference, and responsible to that body. oWe 
cannot see that the board of governors was intended t, be 
only this in the plan of the founders. No one can 0 jec 
to the idea of Conference maintaining and managing as with 
its own funds, a theological school of its own, or its claiming the 
right to control a board of its own. But it is to be remembered 
that neither is the board of governors a committee of Conference, 
nor is the college fund a fund strictly belonging to Conference, or 
any more than entrusted to it for a distinctly defined purpose. A 
college management that is conducted under the over shadowing in- 
fluence of a discretionary pay-master, will necessary be a very dubi- 
ous One and can hardly expect to attain to much zeal or freedom and 
thus to much real efficiency. The restraining power of Conference 
while perfectly harmless or even helpful, in intention, will have only 
the effect to weaken the proper self-reliance and energy of the col- 
lege government itself, and at the same time will contribute nothing 
positive to the conduct of the institution or to its advancement. The 
relation is that of a kind of serfdom wherein a man is not enough 
his own master to have the satisfaction or pride of his own work, 
and yet is too conscious of his own manhood and independence not to 
feel his bonds the heavier. 

It has seemed to us somewhat remarkable that during the same 
year questions so analogous should have been disgussed in the Con- 
ference and Convention, and yet with, to our knowledge, not a solitary 
allusion in the one discussion, to anything in the other. It is only 
another instance of a remarkable reticence or lack of interest, 
(which to call it we are at a loss to decide) which has tor years 
characterized the American and English bodies of the New Church 
in their mutual relations respecting important acts in both bodies, 
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It will be remembered that the revision of the Liturgy was under- 
taken and carried on by both bodies almost at the same time, and 
yet, not to speak of anything like a regard for unity in the usages 
of the two countries, there was not, to our recollection, the slightest 
reference made in compiling the services or hymn-collections of 
either body, to the work being done by the other. Not but that 
single features were adopted or materials used as suited the conven- 
ience of either party, but as to any consultation of common princi- 
ple upon which the Church might arrive at uniform results, by mu- 
tual consultation, this so far as we know was never so much as 
hinted at. Is there another ecclesiastical body in the world capable 
of. a similar indifference—or profound deference to the right of ind’- 
vidual taste and judgment? we know not which term to apply to 
this attitude of the two leading bodies of the Church. The Conven- 
tion has this year also been discussing its relations to a theologi- 
cal school and assuming a formal, definite legal connection with 
such a school already organized and in operation, but not hitherto 
incorporated. The theological school in Boston is indeed a crea- 
tion of the Convention and so, it would seem, is hardly likely to 
encounter any difficult or embarrassing questions like that which 
has been troubling our English brethren. But the management of 
the Convention’s school is in a measure a divided one also, the 
directors being a distinct body from the managers, and the former 
having absolute control of the endowment fund of the school while 
the managers have the appointing power. The directors have thus 
the power of withholding funds at their option and while the man- 
agers, a board elected in Convention, has the power of appointing 
professors, still they cannot control the action of the directors as to 
the payment of salaries for their support. It would seem to be 
quite in the power of the directors at any time to suspend, at least 
temporarily, the operation of the school if the instructors appointed 
by Convention should not meet their approval. The directors are 
elected not at Convention, but at the meeting of the corporation held 
annually, in Boston, and they therefore represent the members of the 
corporation; the managers to whom is definitely committed the ap- 
pointing power, represent the Convention. The difficulty of procur- 
ing an act of incorporation for the General Convention which would 
properly protect trusts or interests of others is what lead to the double 
organization. It is not our purpose here to critcize it. We wish 
merely to point out wherein the questions here involved coincide 
with those before the Conference and thus help to a wider compre- 
hension of what is involved in steps now being taken and to our 
deriving the utmost possible benefit from the discussson of the sub- 
ject, both at home and by our brethren abroad. 

A new feature in Conference was the introduction of a lengthy 
paper or memorial in the form of a complaint deploring the almost 
universal withholding from the ministers, of their proper share in 
the conduct of church business meetings and in general church 
work. From this paper it would appear as if the New-Church 
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minister were treated in England as a kind of hireling, to do a cer- 
tain amount of preaching by the year at a stated salary, but to have 
no further part or interest in the councils or doings of the Church. 
We cannot believe that so absurd a custom prevails with anything 
like uniformity in the English New-Church societies, and we 
think that if it does, a harsh and bitter tirade like the paper in ques- 
tion is the remedy least likely to be effectual in removing so sad an 
evil. When the divinely revealed law of the Church so plainly de- 
fines the duty of ministers “ to teach and to lead,” “ to provide for 
things divine” and “to administer what pertains to divine law and 
worship,” a Church society that persists in dispensing with the prop- 
er pastoral direction or transfers it from the priest-hood to the 
laity, may safely be left, to the slow but certain process of self- 
destruction, for the cure of its morbid and painful condition. 
Doubtless there are societies in England as in our own coun- 
try where this sad experience has been inevitable. No invective or 
complaint will be so telling as the sad shepherdless condition of such 
a society as this, which even when assuming the outward form of 
flock and pastor still knows nothing, in its relation to him, of the real 
inward relation of a community of men enjoying through the 
sacred ministry that provision which alone of all human offices 
represents the Lord in his work and love for the salvation of the 
souls. Still we would be very slow to wish or claim for the min- 
ister the direct control of the secular concerns of the Church as a 
business corporation. As the spiritual ought to flow into and 
secretly or inwardly control the natural plane of man’s life, so the 
good instructions of the pastor from the pulpit may be supposed to 
be exerting their due control in all transactions of the society, as such, 
without the minister being an open participant at all; and as the 
natural mind must, as it were, re-act in freedom as if spontaneously 
in response to the spiritual, so should the lay element in the Church 
in its own sphere of interests or concerns, act freely and spontaneously, 
and thus the uses of clergy and laity be really the complements one 
ofthe other. The real governing and leading use of the priesthood 
finds its field elsewhere than in presiding in financial committtee 
meetings, and we regret that in this paper on the “rights of min- 
isters in organizations of the church” as well as in the subsequent 
discussions in the “ Morning Light,” the divinely ordained and 
sacred uses of the ministry were not allowed to plead their cause in 
fewer words of complaint and anger, and by a more impressive 
exhibition of their own dignity and excellence. 





SWITZERLAND. 


Annual Meeting of the Swiss New Church Union at St. Gallen, 
September 11th, 1881. 


The day was raining. The attendance numbered twenty-three. 
Preacher Baumann opened the session with the usual religious ser- 
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vices and an address. Then followed the social meal and in the 
afternoon the business session. Letters were read from friends in 
Berne, in Zurich and Bokenheim, near Frankfort. The president, 
Herr Zogg, presented his annual address, congratulating the Union 
on its completing its seventh year. The report gives the member. 
ship of the Union as 84, since its reconstruction last year. The 
treasurer has received an anonymous gift of 2,000 francs for the 
preacher’s support. The treasurer reports the receipts for the past 
year to be fr. 3,434.30 , and the outlay fr. 3,232.25. The property 
and funds of the union amount to fr. 1.50686 

Preacher Baumann reports of his mission work, 102 visits 
made by him in all parts of Switzerland, regular services of worship 
in Zurich and Wehinachten, two public lectures in Berne, three 
confirmations, one baptism, one marriage and one burial service, 
and seven celebrations of the Holy Supper. Two hundred books 
have been sold, 30 volumes loaned and 40 new subscribers obtained 
for the Neukirchenblaetter. 

Preacher Baumann* was re-elected as general pastor of the 
Union for another term of three years at a yearly salary of 2,500 
francs. 

A resolution was passed establishing a fund for the education 
of New Church theological students. This fund was named the 
“ Tafel-Foundation,” in perpetual and grateful memory of D1. 
Emanuel Tafel,“ who had always labored to set forth the doctrine 
of the New Church as resting upen a genuine Protestant principle, 
and as ranging itself not outside but at the end of a progressive 
development of Christian doctrine; implying also that provided 
there are no unlawful restrictions of belief but that the particulars 
of faith be left to individuals or societies formed by them who abide 
in the general acknowledgment of Jesus Christ and His command- 
ments, then there must already exist an inner union of all true Chris- 
tians, in the degree that they are such, and that a certain outward 
organization of these for the promotion of their common ends must 
be practicable. Dr. Tafel, the advocate of these most true and 
correct views had found his best friends in Switzerland, and his 
earthly remains rest in Switzerland’s free soil, but there stands no 
monument above his grave. Let this Foundation, devoted to pro- 
viding eligible ministers for our country’s church as for our own, 
be his lasting and worthy monument,” 

The next annual meeting being appointed at Zurich the Rev. 
Mr. Baumann closed the session with the benediction. 

The “ Foundation” resolution above quoted finds its fuller ex- 
planation in the address,of Preacher Baumann, given in full in the 
October number of the Neukirchendlaetter. Through the kind- 
ness of Prof. J. E. Werren, of the Convention’s foreign correspond- 
ence Committee, we present some translated extracts from this 





*We have to announce the sad intelligence that the Rev. Soloman Baumann departed 
this _ after brief illness, at Zurich, January 23d, being in his forty-fourth year.—[Ep. Rr- 
VIEW. 
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interesting and significant address. The question of the claims of 
the New Church for recognition by an established or national 
Church, which allows for a wide diversity of views, provided the 
general Protestant principle be acknowledged making the Bible 
alone the basis of the religious confession, is one which loses all 
political bearing in a country like ours, yet is not without its parallel 
in spiritual interests with us. The noble catholicity of Dr. Tafel’s 
view of the New Church finds here a beautiful and bright reflec- 
tion. That it will prove to be practicably substantiated in the incor- 
poration of the New Church as a part of the recognized State Church 
of Switzerland, by a recognition be it remeimbered purely political 
or on the bases ot civil right, and by no means through confusion 
of new doctrine with the old, is perhaps too much to expect in these 
days; but we agree with our Swiss brethren that if this end is de- 
sirable the only way to obtain it is to openly declare in favor of it 
and boldly and consistently work for it. If the New Church does 
not dare assert her own rights, the world is not likely to hasten to 
accord them to her. 
Says Preacher Baumann in his address entitled, 


A DUTY OF THE SWISS NEW-CHURCH UNION, 


(Neukirchenblaetter, October, 1881, Frankfurt, A. M.) 


As is known to you all, itis a matter fundamentally established 
by our ever to be remembered precursor in the combat for the New 
Church in Germany and Switzerlend, Dr. Im. Tafel, that the New 
Church is not a sect, but a Church, wholly in harmony with the 
principles of the Church of the Reformation, the protestant evangel- 
ical Church. He has shown that the adherents of Swedenborg as 
such are a class of Protestants from principle given to Protestant 
thinking; that a deviation from this position (which is one of pro- 
test against all merely human teaching and human law, as if these 
could, in like manner with the word of God,demand our faith 
was less possible to them than to other parties ed Pavement 
who, as may be historically proved, had sinned seriously against 
this fundamental principle, by means of enforced compulsion of re- 
ligious confession, and who gave up this intolerance only when 
other times and circumstances had made its practice impossible. 

The fundamental errors of the Roman Catholic Church, ac- 
cording to history were, 1, that the ecclesiastical traditions and 
dogmas of councils and popes were promulgated as laws and sources 
of knowledge of equal importance with the sacred Scriptures; 3, 
that they held the justification of men followed asa consequence ot 
freely chosen works and the absolution of the Church; and 3, that 
the power of the pope and priests was to be regarded as co-ordinate 
with that of the One Head of the Church, with His word and spirit, 
or rather as one with His power. 

Sometime ago a celebrated president of the Upper Consistory 
and prelate of the Evangelical Church distinguished the basis of 
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this Church from these false doctrines in the following thesis: (a,) 
that the divine truth revealed by the Lord was to be found in the 
sacred Scriptures alone, and that the Word of the Lord contained 
in this must be the Christian’s supreme canon of faith and life, dis- 
carding the Church fathers, and the decrees of councils and popes; 
(4,) that salvation was obtained solely and alone tHrough Christ, and 
the voluntary mercy of the Lord, which excludes the meritorious- 
ness of rites, personal penitence and the satisfaction of others; and 
(c,) that Christ governs the Church through His word and by His 
spirit as taking His place, which involves the renunciation of the 
supremacy of the Pope, his inspiration, and the inspiration of the 
priests. The writer moreover adds: “ Indeed the profession of these 
essentials is necessary to the existence of the Church, but no more. 
He who does not believe in Jesus, the Christ of God, and the salva- 
tion instituted by Him, cannot be a member of the Christian Church; 
but Ae remains a Christian, who does of expect in the resurrection 
a reconstruction of earthly life, or is zo¢ able to find in the story of 
Adam’s fall the beginning of original sin, etc. He who rejects the 
essentials of the Evangelical Church, is no longer ag Evangelical 
Christian; but even he remains one, who thinks concerning the 
subjects of Trinity, original sin, the devil, death, etc., differently 
from the framers of church creeds.” In the face of all calumination 
this explanation gives us the right to maintain that we stand com- 
pletely upon the ground of this thesis, marking the essentials of the 
Evangelical Church, and we are all the more unjustly termed a sect. 
Notwithstanding this we are persistently called so, What is a sect? 
The same highly esteemed theologian from whom the above thesis 
emanated, replies to this question. ‘According to rational and 
political ideas a religious society is a “church” only when it is pub- 
licly recognized in any state and has a /ega/ status. Outside of 
that that society 1s a mere sect, a party, which, so far as it exists 
beknown to the State, is called a tolerated one.” 

With what right, we ask, is this definition of a sect applicable 
to those who find in Swedenborg’s theological works the true 
Christian doctrines? 

But what is the use it may be said, of being recognized as an 
established Church, so long as other religious societies have equal 
rights with the established Church before the government? 

To this may be replied, that the importance is indeed not so 
great now as formerly, when religious bodies, considered ultra- 
ecclesiastic, or pretending to be so, had to prepare for and undergo 
penal prosecution and public degradation. But how is the case, if 
after the equalization of all religious parties before the State, there 
are yet certain religious parties which hold themselves entitled to 
stand together and declare, “ We are the established Church, and, as 
the sole heirs, take into our possession, with her honors and dignity, 
also the usufruct of the accumulated Church funds, stipends, and edi- 
fices; as before, so shall hereafter our ecclesiastical bodies and syn- 
ods enjoy greater respect and influence before the government than 
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those of other religious bodies, which we call sects ;” and if they not 
only so declare, but are really enabled to carry this boast out? The 
latter religious societies suffer great disadvantage and actual injus- 
tice, because the State, to the exclusion of others, protects these 
who call themselves the established Church, and laying claim to the 
Church funds andsinstitutions. I would not claim or maintain that 
in this there is an injustice towards those who, in a sectarian man- 
ner, despise, and disclaim any community of interest with, the estab- 
lished and national Church, which, as with us, affords the greatest 
possible freedom within certain limits. These sectarians could be 
satisfied only by the government dropping the idea of a universal, 
established Church for the country, and recognizing only religious 
societies, to each of which, after confiscating the Church funds, it 
either paid equal contributions or equally denied them. That this 
could be called the most just of all solutions is not clear to myself, 
and could hardly ever be realized in our country. 

As the matter now stands with us in Switzerland regarding the 
general, established, national Church in its relation to the dissenting 
sects, it is, agcording to my humble judgment, not so faulty; how- 
ever, the fate of being put aside as a sect by the established Church 
ought not to fall to those whodo not wish to be, and who, in fact, are 
not a sect; and in precisely this condition are the New Churchmen. 

I ask, “Shall we tacitly and resignedly accept this, together 
with all the disadvantages, which fall to us in many ways, because 
the established Church wills to have it so? I am not of this opinion; 
but I am equally convinced that we cannot effect a real change in 
this condition with mere words, even were they the most solemn 
protestations and exceptions, and the most convincing proofs, for 
they would only make us ridiculous in their eyes. We must in this 
matter be perfectly clear in our righteous cause, and then act accord- 
ing to the motto: ‘ Help thyself, so helps thee, God.’ ” 

But how then can we help ourselves? That is now our next 
question. But before answering this question, let us first give a 
reply to the other,“ Why are we in the eyes of people and the 
clergy regarded as a sect?” On the first hand, doubtlessly, people 
and theologians call us a sect, and tell us, “ you do not belong to 
the established Church of the country,” because we are people ot 
decided opinions, of views which do not enjoy recognition among 
the ministry, and, besides, in a decided minority. But this is in itself 
no essential characteristic of a sect; the true distinctions lie deeper; 
but the indiscriminating superficial judgment of the mass of people 
accepts the erroneous notion, and if no other means are at hand, 
nothing can be done for its removal by speaking and writing against 
it. But, on the other hand,it must be admitted that the ministers 
and theologians of the national established Church are constantly 
endeavoring to stamp us a real sect, because they persistently place 
us in the false light of those deeper discriminations. In periodicals, 
in Church histories, and in annual reports before synods, we are 
called dreamers, and said to stand upon the grounds of the mystics; 
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which means that in the case of gaining religious recognition and 
the right of formulating and maintaining a creed, we would run 
after fanatical principles, and hence leave the Protestant basis, since 
they imply we would recognize in Swedenborg a Master, taught 
by angcls and spirits, superior to the Word of God; and partly, 
after his example, we would maintain and diligently seek intercourse 
with spirits. 

* ** eae * * * * * * * 

We know, and it is clearly proven, that neither does Sweden- 
borg endorse for himself the principle gf mysticism, nor does he lead 
his readers to accept it. He propounds to them the Holy Writ 
according to the true Protestant principle, according to which the 
Scriptures are to be explained by the Scripture; and, in like man- 
ner, he explains the general doctrine as derived from the Scriptures, 
professing at the same time that what he teaches he has not received 
from any angel or spirit, nor immediately from the Lord, but all 
only mediately by the only way of teaching recognized by the 
Protestant Church, the Illustration from the Word of God while 
reading it. 

That however this, his illustration, was accompanied with the 
real association of angels and spirits, with a spiritual presence 
among them ina Spiritual World, is again no illusion, but a truth 
attested by many respectable and unchallenged writers of his day. 

* * * * oe ihc eile ee 

The national established Church is composed of parties entirely 
different in their creeds. To each of these parties the national 
established Church, upon the religious domain, is respectively related 
as the common country to any of the political parties, for it also 
includes various parties, The New Church can make very good 
use of this; the national Church, by means of its entering into its 
present condition, has forfeited even the last appearance of a right to 
designate as a sect a religious coniession like ours, and I am con- 
vinced it will at last have no hesitation to receive us as forming a 
part of the country’s Church, if only in time we are able to show 
that we can secure an appearance signalling our equality with the 
other parties, and hence command the necessary external respect 
when within her bounds. But by obtaining generally eligible New- 
Church ministers, this can be effected, not for us alone, but for the 
whole church. In such ministers the established Church must and 
will recognize the New Church as a religious party belonging to it, 
in the same way that it recognizes the Reform Church in its minis- 
ters; and it cannot longer stigmatize them publicly a sect. 

The New Church then, taking into consideration the making 
of her own position in the established church, need not make it a 
matter of doctrine; it may have no regard to prevalent theological 
systems, but needs to inquire for the privilege and duties afforded 
to all them, and perhaps also, whether her own system of doctrine 
rests upon the same, of all the most general, fundamental pre- 
requisites which now form the doctrinal basis of the established 
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Church, and which as such distinguish it from Catholicism; and fur- 
thermore, from Judaism, Mohammedenism, heathenism, and the 
free-religionists, on the one hand, and on the other from Sectarian- 
ism. These pre-requisites do not yet fully cover in our day what I 
have given above, in the three theses adduced, as the opinion of a 
celebrated and very liberally-thinking theologian. They include 
now only the common, in detail very indefinitely framed acknowl- 
edgment, that there is a Christian religion, founded by Jesus 
Christ; a spiritual salvation coming through Him, and that the 
sacred Scriptures contain the historical and doctrinal documents 
concerning these. Even the belief that Jesus Christ is God, and the 
Holy Writ the binding authority for the development of the Chris- 
tian dogma, is no longer required, though it is not forbidden. The 
plan and basis, therefore, whereupon the parties of the national 
Church are brought together, is made very broad. In the face of 
such an established Church those religious bodies can only truthfully 
be qualified as sects, which, like the Baptists, Irvingians, Darbyists, 
reject the established national Church community as untrue in every 
sense; and who see in the general Church of people and representa- 
tives nothing but a Babel with which it is in no way admissable 
to have relation and communion. Not such are we New-Church 
people who, by virtue af the spirit of New-Church doctrine and 
conviction are in no position to place ourselves opposed in this 
sense to the established Church, but only in the sense of not accept- 
ing either Orthodoxy or Reform as such; and in this particular, 
neither are these parties agreed, and yet they are compelled to 
recognize and acknowledge each other. 

Upon a second consideration it follows, therefore, that as 
regarding this peculiarity of our relation to it, we can without hesi- 
tation accept to stand by the national Church. There is no reason 
why we should think a conjoint administration of the kind as incon- 
sistent with, or disadvantageous to, our conviction; much rather 
does a further examination confirm the position that really we 
belong as a part to the natioual Church, and are not asa sect outside 
of it. 

But we will proceed, examing closer the duties which result 
for the frlends of the New Church if they claim equal citizenship 
with other parts of the national church of the country. May these 
perhaps come into collision with the particulars of our doctrine and 
principles? Wherein do these duties consist? 

To begin with the clergy, from them it is expected that they 
regard it as a moral duty to take personally an active interest in the 
prosperity and orderly conduct of the whole Chufch. Shall a min- 
ister, belonging to the New-Church part of the whole Church, not 
be able to do this, and must his interest in these things necessarily 
be wanting? We do not see why. On the contrary, such an oppor- 
tunity can only be wished by him, and his co-operation could only 
be of spiritual use to himself, the good cause of the New Church 
and the whole. That he would offer his hand to, and vote for, 
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anything that looked toward a disadvantage or a of his 
party, that, in a word, is against his conscience and the doctrines of 
his Church, would be asked or required of him as little as of any 
other faithful minister. 

The same, is true of lay members of the New-Church party. 
Their moral duty as members of the whole Church of the country 
would be to be willing to co-operate in the whole as members of 
the whole, whenever business required it in matters not pertaining 
to the special religion. There, too, the saying would be true, “ in 
march detached, united in combat.” Merehiag separately in relig- 
ious things; but united to fight, where the common good within the 
reach of the combined forces in the field, and the exercise of active, 
practical love of the neighbor, is at stake. There a New-Church 
Christian can take part, not only with a good conscience, but with 
delight. 

But methinks I hear one inquiring particularly, “ Ought this to 
be done! Can we New-Church people pay taxes to a church com- 
munity in which, according to our conviction, so contrary doctrines 
have a right to be taught and preached?” I ask, Why not? For 
we have the right, too, to preach and teach our doctrines so con- 
trary to theirs. As a part of the whole, we New-Church people 
would not be so much contributing toward the support of a the- 
ology that is false in our eyes, as towards the as of expenses 
incurred in the general needs of a legally ordered and civilly pro- 
tected church community, church government and ecclesiastic con- 
ditions, in which a definite, sufficient, freedom is granted; from 
which indeed, to a certain degree, evil and falsity may derive benefit, 
but not without finding in the opposite good and truth in every 
form, its boundary and balance. Is not this such a condition and 
order of things as the Lord came into the world for, and for the 
maintainance of which, in the great universe of both worlds, He 
accomplished the infinitely Divine work of salvation by sacrificing 
His humanity? The further examination of the peculiarities in 
the external of the Church as existing on the one hand in the national 
Church, and in the New Church on the other, brings to view also 
the rights and privileges which the established Church willingly 
accords to her members and parties of members. 

I. As already observed, every layman may, within certain most 
general recognitions of the specifically Protestant Church principle, 
believe as he chooses, little or much, without losing his right to be 
regarded a member of the general Church, in = of all his frank- 
ness; but the ministers have the privilege, (so far as they believe it 
in harmony with their scientific manner of thinking, and not coun- 
ter to the specifically Protestant Christian principle), to teach and 
preach a Christianity entirely according to their personal concep- 
tion, conviction and faith; they are in this matter under no other 
control than that of the communities for which they preach, and 
their own general conviction of Christian doctrine. 

II. There is in this Church of the State a mutually conceded 
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privilege among the various confessions, to form societies among 
themselves, and by means of these to maintain a legally unassail- 
able, irrepressible propaganda for the lively spreading of their con- 
victions and views. Besides the fact that these societies (as for 
example “ the Swiss Society for Liberal Christianity,” the “ Evan- 
gelic Church Society” for Orthodox Christianity) work diligently 
for their cause by means of missions, preaching, colportage and 
annual meetings of sections and general bodies, they pay particular 
attention to fostering the study of theology in the direction of their 
faith, and to aiding students of theology who look to their views. 
There is for instance, a so-called “ Lange-Endowment” for the pur- 
pose of supporting liberal-minded but poor students of theology. 

III. A privilege especially important to us, and which has never 
been questioned in the established Church, is this, that those of het 
members who feel the need of it, may unite freely in bodies collateral 
to the usual parish, for the purpose of attaching themselves to a 
freely chosen minister of their religious views and worship; that 
they can do it, too, without being on this account cast into the same 
lot with the sectarians. It is understood of course, that such liberal 
unions (as well as parishes not divided in majorities and ae 
must let no other ministers than those of their denomination an 
faith preach or exercise his functions in their churches, chapels, 
prayer-houses. But in return, in so far as these ministers, by the 
representatives of the national Church have been declared fitted, and 
duly inducted into the orders of thisChurch and synod, they are 
qualified to preach and work in any church for the interests of their 
party as well recognized ministers of the general Church, wherever 
they may be wanted. 

I ask now: do not these three special privileges, which are in 
fact enjoyed in the national Church, offer everything that in the 
interest of the freest development can be wished for the New Church? 

I therefore hope to have proved, as was my purpose to-day, 
that, as the New Church is ever truly based upon the foundation of 
Protestantism, there is in the general reformed national Church of 
our day nothing found, that could hinder our beionging to it as friends 
of the New Church, or remaining in it to establish our due claim 
upon her,’within the expressly-stated terms of her constitution, as of 
a distinct party among ourselves; and I also believe that I have 
shown on the other hand that the national Church could less in the 
present, than in its former condition, refuse us recognition with any 
semblance of justice, when we shall be able to appear and claim in due 
manner our true position in it, and the essential requirement is just 
this, that we shall secure generally eligible New*Church ministers. 

We can therefore, enter the national Church; or rather,we can 
if we choose, declare that we belong to it, have never left aud will 
never leave it, and I believe, we ought to so choose. This in 
consequence would be so advantageous for us, that it were unpar- 
donable on our part, as I regard it, if we stand still and chose to 
remain a sect in the eyes of the national Church and public opinion. 
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The idea is—let us well emphasize it—above all to remove every 
basis and foundation from designating, the New Church a sect, and 
then, to open for her, in our country, an easier path of entrance into 
the hearts of our people. 

However, we ought not to endeavor to get rid of the name sect in 
this manner, merely because we feel personally hurt and grieved by 
it, being old friends of the New Church, nor to make our decision 
hinge upon this dislike. Considering ourselves alone, we might per- 
haps prefer, in view of the good cause to which we are attached, 
simply to say in the words of a pastor, to whom I was explaining 
that we were no sect, “One ought to have the courage to belong 
to a sect.” In this courage perhaps far more are wanting than we 
might wish; and this want of courage stands everywhere in our 
way. But why should the New Church be branded a sect, and so 
much courage required to belong to her, when she is not a sect- 
and there is no need at all of such courage, provided only her doc- 
trines are left as they are, instead of being distorted (as has been 
done hitherto), and made to say the contrary of what they teach, in 
order to expose them to shame before public opinion? 

But let us call to mind here a further advantage which is very 
weighty in case of our being recognized as a party in the national 
Church, In order not to repeat what has been said before, I simply 
refer to the importance and helpfulness in our cause, of our having 
for our preachers men who are officially recognized by the general 
Church, and who are in learning equal to other ministers of the land; 
and even if, beyond our own need, a number of open and confessed 
New-Church ministers were ready to officiate in their sacred capacity 
within ordinary parishes. Who would not greet with inmost joy 
the attainments of such an end? 





GERMANY. | 
SEVENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE NEW-CHURCH SOCIETY. 


The meeting was held at Stuttgard, October znd, 1881. The 
attendance and representation was good and the hall well filled at 
the meeting for worship. Twenty.six voting members represented 
twelve localities, namely: Stuttgard, Franford-on-the-Maine, 
Esslingen, Reutlengen, Goppingen, Macbach, Hirsan, Merklingen, 
Flacht, Rutesheim, Hirschlanden and Burgfelden; and letters came 
from the following: Vienna, Zurich, Chemuitz, Gorlitz; Mone- 
then in East Prussia, and Barr in Alsace. Divine service was 
held at 10 o’clock, opening with hymn 72, after which followed 
the sermon of the Rev. Mr. Gorwitz, on the subject of “Re- 
demption in the Light of the New Church.” Text, St. Matt. 
I. 21. After the announcement of the roll, the letters from 
absent friends and distant Societies were read, together with 
the reports of the President, the Executive Board, the Preacher 
and the Treasurer. The Preacher, the Rev. Mr. Gorwitz, was 
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elected for another year. The other officers were then elected for 
a three years’ term. Liberal contributions were made for the 
expenses of the coming year; a number of new members were re- 
ceived. Mr. Mittnacht was greatly missed, being absent at the time 
in France, but gave assurance of his continued hearty interest in the 
Society and its meeting. He was reported as busily engaged in the 
German translation of the Apocalypsis Explicata. Mr. Mittnacht 
was re-elected the President of the Society. Dr. Hahn, of Reut- 
lingen, Treasurer, and Mr. H. Kahn, of Hersau, Treasurer. After 
adjournment followed a collation, and in the evening, a social meeting 
at the house of Rev. Mr. Gorwitz. The Treasurer’s report shows 
the appropriations for the support of the two preachers of the So- 
ciety, Rev. Mr. Gorwitz, and Rev. Mr. Schiweck. The letter 
from Vienna speaks in terms of warm affection and gratitude of 
Rev. Mr. Gorwitz’ mission-visit tothe brethren there. It expresses 
a trustful waiting on the Lord, and hope for better times, and in the 
present inability to establish the Church outwardly, owing to polit: 
ical hindrances, asserts the duty of building it up inwardly in the indi- 
vidual life. Rev. Mr. Gorwitz reports havin ted services in Stutt- 
gard on thirty-nine Sundays, and three holy days, (Christmas, New 
Year and Good Friday); also, on afternoons once a month, in Ess- 
lengin, in Reutlingen, and in Goppingen. On his mission tour to 
Austria and Hungary he held services once in Steyr, six times in 
Vienna, once in Budapest, and once in Chemnitz. Three chil dre 
were babtized, two in Wurtemberg and one in Austria, and the 
Holy Supper administered eleven times in seven places. The 
communicants numbered in Stuttgard, 21; in Reutlinnigen, 8; Flacht, 
23; Steyr, 3; Vienna, 43; Budapest, 11; Chemintz, 8. He offi- 
ciated at one confirmation and one funeral. Interest in the Church 
services is represented as on the increase in Goppingen, Flacht and 
Reutlingen. The unfavorable location of the meeting place in 
Stuttgard seems to seriously interfere with the attendance and 
enjoyment of the meetings there. 





ITALY. 


We regret to learn by a letter from Professor Scocia, dated at 
Florence, Dec. 8, 1881, that the number of subscribers to the “ Nuova 
Epoca,” does not justify continuing that periodical in its present size, 
but that it will have to be reduced to 16 pages in the next year’s 
monthly numbers. The editor finds some errors in Cheverier’s 
Biography of Swedenborg now appearing in ,translation in the 
Epoca and he rectifies these accordingly, to the best of his ability 
whenever detected. 

“You will have learned,” writes the Professor, “ from the cor- 
respondence published in the Zogca, that the Italians begin to in- 
terest themselves seriously and with delight in the New-Church 
doctrines. The contest I have been waging with materialism has 
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helped somewhat the good cause. I shall still continue it. The 
work is arduous, but, with the Lord’s help, I trust that my future 
efforts will not be in vain. I send you two copies of my ‘ Reply to 
Professor Mantegazza.” * bd bd . 

The reply referred to is an able lecture in which the position 
of the materialists of the day are assailed in very vigorous and tell- 
ing arguments from the New-Church stand-point. They are 
pithy, good-humored and to the point, and are very entertaining 
reading. The lecture, circulated in pamphlet form, has run through 
two editions in Italy and cannot fail to have left a favorable impress 
regarding the New-Church as a practical and efficient defender of the 
faith in these days when even Christian theology seems to find 
itself sadly at a loss at times in maintaining its hold on the rational 
and thinking mind. We hope in the forth coming number of the 
Review to present the Lecture entire. 

Professor Scocia still continues in his important and absorbing 
work of translating the works of Swedenborg into the Italian lan- 


guage. 




















REPORT 


OF 
THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 


OF THE 


SWEDENBORG PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION. 


FOR YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 5, 1881. 


Ir is with much pleasure, and a feeling of devout thank- 
fulness to Him whose kingdom we are endeavoring to ex- 
tend and strengtlen, that the Board of Managers of the 
Swedenborg Publishing Association are able to report a 
much larger amount of contributions to its funds the past 
year, a much larger sale of its publications, a much wider 
and livelier sympathy with its purposes and methods, and a 
much greater amount of valuable work accomplished, than in 
any other single year since the date of its organization. 


WORK DONE DURING THE YEAR. 


Our efforts and funds, during the past year, have been 
chiefly devoted to the “‘Swedenborg Library,” which, we 
are happy to report, is now complete in twelve beautiful vol- 
umes. And the Editor’s design, as stated in the Preface to 
volume first, of “ presenting in a neat, compact, and inex- 
pensive form, such portions of the teachings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg as seem best suited to the general reader ;” and 
‘‘ so arranged as to make each volume complete in itself, and 
to give the reader a clear idea of the author’s teachings on 


the various subjects treated of,” has been successfully car- 
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ried out. Indeed, more and better has been done than was 
expected or promised, for the average size of the volumes is 
something more than 250 pages; and their price is now 
about one-sixth (instead of one-fourth, as expected) that of 
the unabridged works. 

This series was commenced and the first volume issued 
six years ago. But the many and great advantages of the 
proposed plan seem not to have been at once seen or gen- 
erally appreciated. The contributions in aid of it, therefore, 
were few and feeble,—so feeble, indeed, that for five succes- 
sive years we were able to issue only one volume a year. 
But, when six volumes had been published, the attention of 
the New Church public (as well as of many others) began 
to be turned toward the enterprise, and its importance began 
to be more generally recognized. So that, with the mod- 
erate income from the Jones fund, with the generous dona- 
tions from a few earnest and appreciative New Churchmen, 
and with the profits (though small) on the sales of our books, 
we have been able to issue six volumes (thus completing the 
series) since our last Annual Meeting,—doing as much in 
this single year as we had done during the five preceding 
years. And the balance due the Treasurer is so trifling that 
we can say the Association is quite free from debt. 

Of the manner in which our work has been executed, of 
the great satisfaction it has given to the intelligent receivers 
of the heavenly doctrines, and of its promise of extensive 
and permanent usefulness to the Church, it is needless to 
speak here. We are content, and more than content, with 
what others have said in praise both of its design and execu- 
tion.* The many encouraging and highly commendatory 





* A few extracts from numerous letters received by the Editor from 
intelligent New Churchmen, may be found on the cover of this Report. 
Many more might be added of similar character. And, since the publi- 
cation of volume xii., the expressions of satisfaction have been even 
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‘letters which the Editor has received from these Churchmen 

in all parts of our country, and especially from our most 
intelligent ministers, have been highly gratifying to the 
Board of Managers. That the work should have been de- 
signed and executed in a manner to elicit such universal and 
high commendation, and from those well qualified to judge 
of its merits, is matter for congratulation and deep thank- 
fulness. 

+ In addition to the six new volumes of the ‘‘ Swedenborg 
Library,” compiled, stereotyped, and published during the 
year, we have also stereotyped twelve small tracts (eight 
pages each), called “ Leaflets,” which are found very useful 
in calling. attention to and kindling a desire to read the 
‘‘ Swedenborg Library,” which is advertised on the last page 
of each Leaflet. These were issued-about two months ago, 
and 22,500 copies were printed. And already about 10,000 
copies have been sold (they are offered by the hundred at 
three and a half mills apiece), and more than 3000 copies 
have been given away. They are well suited to the state of 





stronger than before. One of the most intelligent and scholarly ministers 
in the New Church, writing under date of December 19th, says: “The 
little books are delightful. Volume xii. is a perfect treasure, and must 
meet a very general want. The Index [‘ Table of Contents’] you send 
out indicates a great deal of care and jndicious labor in the carrying out 
of this excellent enterprise.” Another minister, writing under the same 
date, says: “I am more and more delighted with what I see of the 
‘Swedenborg Library.’ Volume xii. seems to me one of the very best 
things that we have in the literature of the Church.” Another writes, 
under date of December 16th: “I take this opportunity to congratulate 
you on the completion of this important and useful work. I have found 
it of great value in my experience, and am sure it will be the means of 
great good.” And still another, under date of December 20th, writes: “I 
find the ‘Swedenborg Library’ very convenient, and every way satisfac- 
tory. I deem it among the very best works of the Church.” And none 
of these writers are of the number of those from whose letters extracts are 
to be found on the cover, They express the general opinion since the 
completion of the work. “ 


p 
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persons yet unacquainted with the New Church teachings, 
and are good things to slip into an envelope now and then 
along with a letter to a friend, which may be done without 
any increase of postage. Some have used them’in this way 
with good effect. 

We have also stereotyped a pamphlet of ninety-five (12mo.) 
pages, containing the “* Memorial to the General Conven- 
tion, and Full Text of Passages in Swedenborg, therein re- 
ferred to; together with a calm Review of the Committee’s . 
Report thereon to the last meeting of the Convention,” 
and have printed an edition of 1000 copies. It is a pamphlet 
of special interest and value to New Churchmen at this time, 
particularly on account of the “full text” therein given of 
the passages to which the memorialists refer, and on which 
they base their appeal to the Convention. 

We have printed during the year 9000 volumes of the 
‘‘Swedenborg Library,” and a new edition (500 copies) of 
Barrett’s ‘“‘ Lectures on the New Dispensation ;” and new 
editions of our other collateral New Church works will be 
required shortly. 

It is worth mentioning, also,—as very naturally resulting 
from, and forming no inconsiderable part of, the work in 
which our Association is engaged,—that a pretty large cor- 
respondence has gradually grown up, which has been con- 
ducted entirely by our Corresponding Secretary, some of 
which is of very great interest, but which we are not at lib- 
erty to speak of now further than to say, that it is full of 
hope and promise, and reveals a strong and steadily growing 
undercurrent of true religious thought and feeling in the 
different churches, which we hail with gladness, as indica- 
ting a more thorough and rapid preparation for the full re- 
ception of the doctrines and life of heaven than many of our 
friends seem aware of. We are aiming to meet, as far as 
possible, this growing state of preparation for the new and 
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better Christianity among the American people; and are 
becoming more and more confident of the admirable adapta- 
tion of the “* Swedenborg Library ” to this use. 

Some months ago, a benevolent gentleman in California, 
who has manifested a lively interest in our work, expressed 
a desire that a full set of the ‘“‘ Swedenborg Library ” (as soon 
as the series was completed) might be placed in the libraries 
of all our State Penitentiaries, and generously offered to 
furnish from his own purse the money to pay for the books— 
$300, if needed. Thereupon our Corresponding Secretary 
wrote to the Governors of the different States and Terri- 
tories, to ascertain from them the location of their several 
prisons, and the names and address of the chaplains or 
other officers having charge of the prison libraries. His let- 
ters received prompt answers; and he then addressed the 
persons designated (generally the prison chaplains, or ‘‘ moral 
instructors ”’), inclosing one or more of our “ Leaflets,” and 
mailing a copy of the “‘ Contents,” etc., of the “‘ Swedenborg 
Library,” and asking if the gift of these twelve volumes to 
their prison libraries would be acceptable. And in every in- 
stance but two* (and we have now heard from twenty-seven 
prisons), he received affirmative answers, accompanied usually 
by very cordial expressions of thankfulness for the gift ; such, 
for example, as the following: ‘“‘ We accept your kind offer 
with many thanks.” “1am very grateful for the generous 
offer contained in yours of 29th ult., which is eagerly ac- 
cepted and highly appreciated, not only by myself, but by 
all interested in this matter [of reforming the prisoners ].” 
“‘ Many thanks for your kind and liberal offer. The books 





* And these two did not positively decline, but said they would like to 
see the books before agreeing to place them in their libraries. And, if we 
would send them, they would (should they, on examination, find them 
unsuitable) return them to us, or make such other disposition of them as 
we might direct. r 

1* 
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will be appreciated by the men.” “ Yours of the 21st inst. 
duly received. The tracts [‘ Leaflets’] were read with 
pleasure ; and I shall be glad to receive the volumes of your 
‘ Swedenborg Library’ for our institution.” ‘ The volumes 
of the ‘Swedenborg Library,’ tendered in yours of the 19th 
inst., for use of our library, will be gladly accepted, and the 
gift highly appreciated.” ‘ We most gratefully accept the 
generous offer contained in yours of the 3d inst., and would 
like to know the name of the kind-hearted donor, that we 
may at least thank him for his thoughtful kindness.” “ We 
will gratefully accept the gift, and acknowledge it to the 
gentleman, if you will give us his name.” ‘The books will 
be most acceptable to us. We have about 5000 volumes in 
the library, and among them only one of Swedenborg’s 
works. So we will be glad to have a full set.” I would 
be pleased to receive and circulate the ‘Swedenborg Li- 
brary,’ kindly offered in your favor of 11th inst.” “ The 
proposed donation of the ‘ Swedenborg Library ’ will be very 
gratefully accepted for the library of this institution.” “The 
‘Swedenborg Library’ will be accepted with many thanks 
in behalf of our prison library. And you can rest assured 
they will be perused with pleasure, and.the generous donor 
kindly remembered by the unfortunate inmates of this insti- 
tution.” “In reply, permit me to say, that the generous 
offer is gratefully accepted, and I beg you to return my per- 
sonal thanks to the generous donor for his very acceptable 
gift. Iam sure the prisoners will appreciate the opportu- 
nity to read the compilation from the works of this eminent 
writer.” 

These few brief extracts are sufficient to show the cordial 
reception which our offer uniformly met with from the chap- 
lains, moral instructors, wardens, and superintendents of the 
different prisons,—most, if not all, of whom are undoubtedly 
religious men, and connected with some Christian denomi- 
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nation. And they certainly justify the hope, if they do not 
warrant the assurance, that the ‘‘ Swedenborg Library” will 
be read by the State prison officials, as well as by the pris- 
oners ; and in either case we trust it may prove a means of 
spiritual enlightenment and edification. 


PRICE OF OUR BOOKS. 


It has long been the opinion of the Board of Managers 
that the price of our books, though always comparatively 
moderate, was considerably too high for such works,—works 
not widely or eagerly sought after, and having yet a moun- 
tain of prejudice to contend with. But the question was, 
how to reduce the price very considerably, and still keep our 
books in the regular channels of trade (a thing greatly to be 
desired), allowing a reasonable profit to the dealer. Our 
Board*were fully of the opinion that a reduction of fifty per 
cent. in prices might be made, not only with great advantage 
‘to our Cause by the increased circulation of our books, but 
with increased pecuniary profit to both dealer and manufac- 
turer. Under this impression we proposed, more than a year 
ago, to our worthy publishers, that they try the experiment 
of such reduction,—at the same time offering to surrender 
all royalty on our stereotype plates if they would doso. The 
publishers thought the increased demand for the books would 
hardly be suffiqent to justify so large a reduction in the 
price as we asked ; but finally agreed to it on condition that 
our Association would not only surrender all royalty on its 
plates, but assume the entire risk, furnish all the capital re- 
quired for the manufacture of the books as well as plates ; 
pay for all advertising, copyrighting, copies furnished to the 
press, etc.; the house to continue as our publishers, enter 
our books on all their catalogues, and supply the demands of 
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the trade,—purchasing their supply of us at a price agreed 
upon, which is very near the actual cost. 

Our Association promptly accepted these conditions ; and 
the price of all our books was at once reduced fifty per 
cent.,—that of some of. them a little more. And the result 
has fully demonstrated the correctness of our Board’s judg- 
ment and the wisdom of its policy. The sales have been 
ten times as great as in any previous year; and even the 
pecuniary profit to all parties much larger than before. But 
the important consitleration with us is, the immense gain to 
our Cause resulting from this large reduction in the price of 
our books, and the consequent large increase in their circu- 
lation,—placing them, as it does, within easy reach of people 
of the most moderaterincomes. This is a consideration 
which all can appreciate; and we hope it may induce every 
lover of the goods and truths of heaven throughout our 
country to do something (be it ever so little) to enéourage 
and sustain an organization which has risked and done so 
much (and hopes to do much more) for the advancement of 
our precious Cause, and whose well-directed energies, judi- 
cious policy, and economical management, coupled with the 
yaluable results achieved, fairly entitle it, we think, to the 
fullest confidence and the most generous support. 

Our Association is at liberty to fill all the orders for our 
books which it can obtain through its circulars, advertise- 
ments, or otherwise, at the established prices. And when 
our friends know that the books we sell to others yield us 
about four times the profit we get on those we sell to the 
publishers, they may be willing to send their orders directly 
to our Swedenborg Publishing Association, or its Cor- 
responding Secretary, instead of ordering through the trade. 
This is one way in which they may render us some financial 
aid without any sacrifice on their part. 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE YEAR. 


The Board are happy to report a most gratifying and 
unexpectedly large sale of the ‘Swedenborg Library” 
during the year, amounting in all to 6433 volumes. The 
demand has steadily increased since the date of our last 
Annual Meeting. This, we believe, is without precedent in 
the history of New Church literature. We have never 
heard of any sale of a New Church work approaching this, 
within the short space of a single year. And it has not 
been the result of extensive advertising (the whole cost of 
which has been less than $75), or extraordinary pushing of 
any kind. It is a gratification to the Board to know that 
the work has made its way, and met with this unprece- 
dented sale, purely on its own merits. Its low price has un- 
doubtedly helped the sale; and, next to that, its neat and 
attractive form, and its complete adaptation to a growing 
popular want, have strongly commended it to popular favor. 
But, what is yet more encouraging in this large sale, is the 
assurance it gives of a rapidly growing state of preparation 
for the reception of the heavenly doctrines among the Ameri- 
can people. 

The demand for volume xii., which promises to be the 
most popular and useful one of the series, has been consider- 
ably greater than that of any preceding volume. The first 
edition (500 copies) was exhausted within less than three 
weeks from the time of its publication, and a second edition 
of 1000 copies was put to press on the 5th of December. 
Many extra copies of this volume were ordered for Christmas 
presents to clergymen and laymen of other denominations,— 
one brother saying, at the close of his letter, “ Volume xii. 
is a good missionary. Any man who reads that, and don’t 
want more, can’t be reached by the New Church now.” 
Besides the volumes sold, our Association has given away 
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twenty-four full sets, or 288 volumes, which make nearly 
7000 volumes disposed of during the year. 

The sales of our other works, too, particularly of “ Bar- 
rett’s Lectures on the New Dispensation,” have largely 
increased since the great reduction in price. And, although 
the increase has been somewhat less than that of the “ Swe- 
denborg Library,” it has been sufficiently marked to prove 
the wisdom of the policy of low prices. 


AN INTERESTING AND SIGNIFICANT FACT. 


Another item of general interest and considerable signifi- 
cance, and well worth incorporating in this Report, is the 
promise of several articles on Swedenborg and his theologi- 
cal system, from representative men of different religious 
denominations, which may be expected to appear, in the 
course of the coming year, in prominent monthly or quar- 
terly journals. The Board of Managers deemed the com- 
pletion of the “‘ Swedenborg Library ” an event of sufficient 
importance to justify them in inviting the special attention 
of distinguished theologians of different schools to this work, 
and to the grand theological and ethical system embodied 
therein. Accordingly the following circular was drawn up, 
and its publication duly authorized by the Board :— 


Germantown, Pa., September 20, 1881. 
Dear Sir: 

I believe it is generally conceded by Protestant Chris- 
tians that, during the last half century, considerable progress 
has been made in nearly all the churches toward a truer 
charity, a grander catholicity, a wider fellowship, and a 
higher unity than had previously existed. 

Christians of different denominations have become more 
kindly disposed toward each other, more tolerant of doctrinal 
differences, more free in their religious inquiries, and more 
willing to examine candidly and judge fairly the views of 
each other. This is the Lord’s doing; dnd it is hailed by 
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all the best minds as one of the cheering signs of these New 
Times. 

It is believed, therefore, that the time has arrived when 
the leaders of religious thought in all Protestant. churches 
can examine impartially, and judge with something i:ke 
Christian candor and fairness—as they could not fifty yeas 
ago—the claim of Emanuel Swedenborg, and the system ot 
religious truth contained in his writings. 

Such examination is now rendered comparatively easy 
by the publication of “‘ The Swedenborg Library ”—a series 
of twelve small volumes (of 250 pages each), containing in 
a condensed form the whole of Swedenborg’s Theology, in 
his own words, translated into good English ; with a Table 
of Contents so full, and subjects so classified that the reader 
can readily find what the author teaches on any one of them. 

It is proposed by the “‘ Swedenborg Publishing Associa- 
tion” of Philadelphia (under whose auspices this series is 
issued), to send the entire set (twelve volumes) to some able 
and representative man in each of the Christian denomina- 
tions, for review in some prominent organ or journal of said 
denomination. 

The only conditions imposed are, that the review shall be 
not less than eight pages (8vo.) in length, and shall show by 
its general character that the reviewer has read the books 
with sufficient care to enable him to grasp, with at least a 
tolerable degree of fulness, the author’s meaning. 

Will you, therefore, have the kindness to indicate (by 
postal card), or in any way put me in communication with, 
some intelligent and fair-minded man in your denomination, 
who, in your judgment, would be a suitable person, and may 
be willing to undertake such a review on the conditions 
herein named ? 

On behalf of the Board of Managers of the Swedenborg 
Publishing Association, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. BARRETT, President 8. P. A. 


: This circular was sent to more than fifty Protestant theo- 
logical seminaries, from several of which courteous answers 
were received, and the names and addresses furnished of 
gentlemen thought to be well qualified for the work proposed. 
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The President then addressed a note to each of the gentle- 
men designated, enclosing a copy of the circular, and accom- 
panying it with a copy of the pamphlet containing “ Con- 
tents,” etc.; and no less than seven of them have already 
agreed to prepare articles according to the terms and condi- 
tions of the circular; and the books have been sent them, 
and their receipt acknowledged. And we are expecting 
affirmative answers from some others belonging to denomi- 
nations not yet represented in our list of writers. 

These articles are not expected to appear for several 
months yet, as the Corresponding Secretary urged the par- 
ties to study the books sufficiently to gain a tolerable knowl- 
edge if not complete mastery of their contents. The writers 
are left in perfect freedom to handle the subject in whatever 
way they think proper, exercising the most thorough inde- 
pendence of judgment and criticism; and we cannot, of 
course, predict what will be the tenor of these articles. But, 
from the known breadth and catholicity of most of the gen- 
tlemen who recommended the writers, there is reason to 
believe that their papers will indicate some progress in the 
churches within the last few decades,—since Dr. Pond and 
Prof. Woods gave us the results of their inquiry in this 
direction. However that may be, the discussion of the sub- 
ject in the pages of prominent journals by thoughtful and 
scholarly men, can hardly fail to awaken considerable general 
interest and inquiry about the New Doctrines, and lead to 
an increased demand for and study of the ‘“ Swedenborg 
Library,” which will be made the text, as well as the occa- 
sion, of all the articles. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


The gross amount of the Association’s receipts during the 
year, as shown by the Treasurer’s Report, is $3966.97. Of 
this sum $1307 has been donated for the use of the Associa- 
tion ($100 of it for a special purpose); $2080.15 has come 
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from sales of books; and $679.82 from income of funds be- 
longing to the Association. 

The amount of disbursements for the year has been 
$4713.32; of which $1680.03 was for stereotype plates ; 
$478.16 for paper; $575.27 for binding; $226.61 for print- 
ing ; $115.75 for engraving portrait of Sivitieatiane on steel, 
and taking 1100 impressions ; $70 for insurance; $277.50 
for dies, postage, advertising, and other incidental expenses ; 
and $1300 for editorial work and other service rendered 
by the President as Corresponding Secretary and General 
Manager. 

It will be seen from this exhibit. that the work of the 
Association has been done with very great economy, there 
being no expense for room-rent, clerk-hire, or agent’s ser- 
vices; and no salary to any officer, only a very moderate one 
to the Editor, who has also performed the duties of Corre- 
sponding Secretary and General Manager, giving his whole 
time and attention to the work of the Association. 


PROPERTY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The property belonging to. the Association at this time 
consists of— 


The Jones Fund (yielding over 6 per 


cent.), amounting to : - $13,662 56 
Stereotype plates of the “ Buddhas 

Library” (actual cost) . - 8,014 79 
Stereotype plates of Collateral New Chureh 

works . i os" LG OF 
Stereotype plates of tenet, pampblets and 

leaflets . ‘ 294 78 
Steel engraving of sosténls of E. S., = 

1300 impresssions  . 120 00 


Volumes of the “ ondeshony Library” 
(bound and in sheets) . ; : 850 00 
2 
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Collateral N.C. works (bound and in sheets) - $125 00 
Real estate and other securities, worth 
(probably) ° : ‘ ‘ - 1,500 00 


Total $20,179 14 


A THING GREATLY TO BE DESIRED. 


In 1875 Elias M. Jones, of Nottingham, Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio (since deceased), placed in the hands of trustees $5474 
as the nucleus of a fund to be ultimately increased, if possi- 
ble, to $50,000; the entire income from which (after pro- 
viding for two small annuities) should then be for the use of 
the Swedenborg Publishing Association. Previous to this, 
Mr. Jones had made his will, bequeathing the bulk of his 
estate to this Association; and in 1880 his Executor paid 
over to our Treasurer $6119.96. This sum, by resolution 
of the Board of Managers and in accordance with the terms 
of the will, was added to Mr. Jones’ former gift in the hands 
of the trustees. The increase of the funds, by additions of 
income and profit on. investments up to December 5, 1881, 
has been $2068.60, making the present principal $13,662.56 ; 
which, with some other securities and real estate of uncer- 
tain value added, may be safely set down at $15,000. 

By the terms and provisions of the above-named will, our 
Association is required to add annually to the principal, half 
the net income from the bequest; and to continue doing so 
until, by such additions of income, together with further 
additions from donations to the permanent fund and from 
other bequests, the said fund shall be increased to the sum of 
$50,000. When it shall have been swollen to this amount, 
the will permits us to use the entire annual income. 

To add $35,000 more, therefore, to our present fund, at 
an early day, thus swelling it to the required $50,000, is a 
thing greatly to be desired. We can then'use the whole of 
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the income, which will go far toward enabling our Associa- 
tion to prosecute with vigor and success, the great work 
on which it proposes now to enter—that of placing the 
‘“‘Swedenborg Library” within easy reach of every thinking 
man and woman in the land. Without disparaging the 
merits of any other organizations, or the excellent work they, 
are doing, we submit that, for well-conceived plans and judi- 
cious aims, for vigor and economy in their prosecution, for 
thoroughness and simplicity of organization and methods, for 
judgment and practical experience in its working force, for 
the amount and quality of work done the past year, for the 
adaptedness and cheapness of its books and leaflets, and for 
the importance, feasibility, and wisdom of its plan of opera- 
tions for the future as briefly outlined below, no other exist- 
ing organization for the dissemination of the precious truths 
of heaven js superior to ours, and none more fully entitled 
to the sympathy, confidence, and liberal support of all who 
love the doctrine of heaven. 


OUR WORK AND METHODS FOR THE FUTURE. 


The Editorial Committee have in hand some valuable 
New Churcli matter (in MS.) which they have examined, 
and will recommend to the Board of Managers for publica- 
tion as soon as the state of our treasury and the demands of 
other work which claims precedence, will warrant. We de- 
sire also to so increase the number of our ‘ Leaflets,” that 
every important theological and religious topic shall have 
treatment in that brief but simple, intelligible and impressive 
form. The cost of these is trifling; yet as a means of en- 
listing attention and awakening a desire to become better 
acquainted with the New Theology as expounded in the 
writings of Swedenborg, they are found to be very effective. 
Almost every sincere inquirer who reads one of these atten- 
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tively, is pretty sure to order one or more volumes of the 
““Swedenborg Library” advertised on the last page of each 
“Leaflet.” It is easy to see, therefore, that much good may 
be done at small cost, by the free distribution of these little 
messengers. 

Another thing we desire to do, is to keep in all the leading 
and widely circulating religious weeklies, a standing advér- 
tisement of our 96-page pamphlet containing the Tables of 
Contents of the “* Swedenborg Library,” with the Editor’s 
essay on the Writings, which we propose to send gratis to 
any address, on application. And whoever feels sufficient 
interest to send for and read that, is pretty sure to order there- 
after one of the volumes ; and when he has read one, he will 
not be satisfied until he has read more—probably not until 
he has read the entire series. This is another of the ways in 
which we propose to reach those who are in a receptive state. 

But the great and important work which the Board of 
Managers now propose to enter upon—a work which we 
have had in contemplation from the very commencement of 
the series of volumes just completed—is, the gratuitous sup- 
ply of public libraries, each with a complete set of these vol- 
umes. The “ Swedenborg Library” was designed to meet 
a growing popular want. And it is seen to be admirably 
adapted to this purpose. It is well suited to public libraries. 
The volumes are not forbidding to any one on account of their 
size. The print is good, the paper fine, the binding neat, and 
the translation smooth and intelligible. Each volume is 
complete in itself, and contains all the most important and 
best things which’ Swedenborg has taught on the several 
subjects discussed, topically arranged and classified for the 
reader’s convenience. And in their outward appearatice, 
these books are very inviting. They would be drawn from 
almost any public library, and read by a stranger to the New 
Theology much sooner, and it is believed,with more profit, 
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than most of the author’s heavier and unabridged works. 
For these and other reasons, they seem to be especially 
adapted to the needs of a large class of thoughtful people 
who depend mainly on public libraries for the supply of their 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual pabulum. 

Now, according to the latest Report (just published) of 
the Commissioner of Education, the number of public libra- 
ries in the United States having over 300 volumes, reported 
to the department of the Interior prior to 1880, was nearly 
.4000 (3842). Subtracting from these about 1000 (a rough 
estimate) for medical, historical, scientific, and law libraries, 
there remain about 3000 theological, social, academic, society, 
circulating, and other libraries that are suitable depositories 
for our books, and in which it is desirable that they be placed 
at an early day. And the time has come when these books 
will be thankfully received into most if not all of them. In 
many parts of our country nearly every village and neigh- 
borhood as well as the larger towns and cities, have their 
social or circulating libraries. And these libraries are usu- 
ally the resort of the most thoughtful and influential men 
and women in the community. Let our twelve beautiful 
volumes be entered on their catalogues and placed upon their 
shelves (and we would suggest that each library be furnished 
with two or three extra copies of volume XII., which is 
likely to be most in demand by inquirers), and how long 
would it be before these books and the new truths they con- 
tain, would become the talk of these villages and neighbor- 
hoods? Little circles of interested readers would be formed, 
who would meet every Sunday afternoon or evening to study 
these books and converse about their contents. And some 
in these circles would very soon feel that they must own 
them, and thus (the price being extremely low) the full set 
would go into many private libraries. The ministers in such 
villages and neighborhoods would be compelled (however re- 

- 2* 
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luctantly) to study these books; and the felt necessity of 
keeping abreast if not in advance of the pews, would ere 
long begin to modify and improve the teachings of the pulpit. 
And thus the heavenly light and warmth would be steadily 
diffused; and the old dogmas be gradually supplanted by the 
new truths, and the higher life of the community be quick- 
ened and developed by the kindling beams of the spiritual 
Sun. 

We propose to commence with the libraries of Theological 
Seminaries, of which, according to the Report of the Com-_ 
missioner of Education, there are in our country 133. Here 
are gathered the young men whose influence ere long will be 
potent in directing and shaping the religious thought of the 
American people. They are not yet very deeply confirmed 
in false doctrines. They know the difficulties which beset 
the old theologies and perplex the old theologians, and the 
growing dissatisfaction with the old creeds among a large, 
intelligent and growing class. And their thoughts, on ac- 
count of the profession they have chosen, are naturally turned 
toward doctrinal and religious subjects. And our “‘Sweden- 
borg Library,” if entered on the catalogues and placed upon 
the shelves of such institutions, would surely be read and 
studied and its contents discussed by both professors and 
students. And it is easy to foresee the final result of such 
study and discussion. These books in such libraries would 
be like leaven “ hid in three measures of meal.” 

And they should next be placed (or, no matter if the 
work be carried on simultaneously) in the libraries of socie- 
ties connected with our universities, colleges, and higher 
schools of learning. For these libraries are the depositories 
whence college students draw most of their books for reading. 
And our neat little volumes would there be read (especially 
by the religiously inclined), as in the theological schools, 
and their contents pondered and freely discussed by the 
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students. And every one sees how desirable it is to give a 


right direction to the religious thought of young men and 


women preparing to fill posts of honor and influence in the 
various departments of life. 

There are also in our country, according to the report 
above referred to, about 1000 libraries belonging to other 
academic institutions, suchas young men’s institutes, teachers’ 
institutes, collegiate schools, and normal schools, where young 
men and women are preparing for one of the most honorable 
and useful of all professions, that of teacher. Here is an- 
other large class of libraries which it is very desirable should 
be early supplied with a complete set of these books. 

Then there are the public, mercantile, social, and Y. M. 
C. A.’s libraries, which, in the aggregate, swell the cata- 
logue to nearly 3000,—in all of which it is desirable that 
full sets of the ‘“‘ Swedenborg Library” be placed at an early 
day; for through these avenues we may hope soon to reach 
all who are in a receptive state. 

There is another work, also, not a whit less important 
than this in the direct line of and auxiliary to it, but which 
the Association is hardly prepared to enter upon at this time; 
and therefore the Buard refrains from saying more about it 
now. Should the contributions to our funds, however, for 
the coming year, or for the next few months, be what we 
hope and trust they may be, we shall then be prepared to 
lay before our friends the nature and plan of the work here 
hinted at, and which we confidently believe will commend 
itself to their judgment and sympathy, not less strongly or 
generally than the work we have just completed, or that on 
which we now propose to enter. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion the Board of Managers would say :— 
The field is large, and rich in promise. The seed is abun- 
dant, and from heaven’s own granary. The time for sowing 
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is propitious. The implements of husbandry are prepared, 
and well adapted to existing needs ; and the laborers, with 
their well-adjusted machinery, are in the field. The record 
which this Association has made for itself in the past should 
be a sufficient guaranty of its wisdom, energy, economy, and 
trustworthiness for the future. And the work we have been 
doing, aud shall continue to do, be it remembered, is not 
local, but national in its character,—nay, it is coextensive 
‘with the boundaries of all English-speaking peoples, and its 
usefulness reaches out into the distant future. It is work 
which helps, and will continue to help, every New Church 
society in the land; and work, therefore, in which all who 
love the goods and truths of heaven may heartily join. 

But what we have thus far done is simply preliminary and 
preparatory. It is only forging the needful machinery, or 
getting the needed materials into the best shape. The good 
of it allis yet to come. And there never has been, in the 
history of our world, such a magnificent opportunity for 
doing a grand and imperishable work—that of diffusing the 
sublimest of all knowledges among a great and growing 
people, and awakening them to a higher and nobler life—as 
is now offered to the New Churchmen of this country; and 
never before were there such facilities and instrumentalities 
for communicating these knowledges, or such a state of prepa- 
ration for receiving them, or so many avenues open through 
which the mass of the people may be reached. 

We, therefore, ask the helping hand,—by which we mean 
the financial aid—of all who love the heavenly doctrines, and 
desire their speediest, widest, and most economical promul- 
gation. For only such would esteem it a privilege and a 
pleasure to co-operate with us in the work we are doing. 

On behalf of the Board of Managers of the Swedenborg 


Publishing Association. 
B. F. BARRETT, 
President and Corresponding Secretary. 
GERMANTOWN, Pa. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 











Balance on hand Dec. 6, 1880 ‘ ts . $305 52 
Temporary loan repaid with interest . 385 63 
From books sold to the A. 8. P. & P. Soc., N. Y. $797 65 
From G. P. Lowrey for books ° 5 00 
From sales of books and tracts ° ° - 1177 50 
1980 15 
DONATIONS. 
G. P. Lowrey . ° ° . ° - $100 00 
Mrs. M. E. Du Pont : : : . . 40 00 
Jos. A. Barker . ’ ° : ° - 600 00 
W. Howard Baker . ° ° . é - 250 00 
Simon H. Greene . ‘ . ° e -. 100 00 
Ww H. Swift. ° ° 50 00 
A. W. Manning (for hooks sent to prison libraries) 100 00 
H. F. Newhall > ° 25 00 
Sundry smaller amounts 1 . ° . 42 00 
1307 00 
Income from invested moneys : $ . 679 82 
Total ‘ . P ° é 4658 12 
Balance (deficit) . ° 65 20 
4723 32 
EXPENDITURES. 
Wm. H. Cantlin’s bills for brass dies . ° Ps - $35 00 
J. 8. Lever’s binding books . . . 575 27 
A. G. Elliot “ paper . ° . . - 478 16 
J. Fagan & Son “ stereotyping ° ° - 1680 03 
T. K. Collins “ printing . ° ° - 226 61 
Crawford Miller “« instance ° 4 » 70 00 
B. F. Barrett, for editing 9 vols. 5. Library - 900 00 
x services as General Manager - 400 00 


Postage, advertising, and other incidental expenses . 242 50 
Samuel Sartain, for engraving portrait of Swedenborg . 87 00 
Henry Sartain, “ paper and impressions o ° 28 75 


4723 32 





Dee. 31, 1881. 
Examined and found correct. 
J.M. Wasusurn, 


W. Howarp Baker, § Auditing Committee. 





The Swedenborg Publishing Association was duly incorporated 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, March 3, 1873. And we know of 
no other institution to which money may be donated or property 
bequeathed with greater certainty of its being judiciously managed 
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and so applied as to become extensively and permanently useful. 
For the guidance of such as may have property to bequeath to it, 
we add the following 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


“T, A. B., do give, bequeath, and devise’ (here naming and de- 
scribing the property or estate) “to the Swedenborg Publishing 
Association at the time of my death, to have and to hold the same 
to themselves, their successors and assigns in fee simple, but 
always in trust to and for the exclusive benefit of said Association, 
and subject to its absolute and entire control and disposition.”’ 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES FOR 1882. 


B. F. Barrett, President and Corresponding Secretary. 
Jos. A. BARKER, Vice-President. 

D. L. LeEeps, Secretary. 

H. F. NewnHat., Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Oris CLapp, VINCENT Perry, 
I. T. WitiiaMs, J. M. WAsHBURN, 
R. Norman Foster, "'W. Howarp Baker, 
. Grorce Hearst, Henry H. Grant. 


Editorial Committee.—B. F. Barrett, J. M. Washburn, 
W. Howard Baker. 


Finance Committee.—H. F. Newhall, J. M. Washburn, 
W. Howard Baker. 


Committee on Bequests.—D. L. Leeds, H. F. Newhall, 
B. F. Barrett. 
LIFE MEMBERS. 
*ABELARD REYNOLDS, Jos. A. BARKER, 
*Asa WORTHINGTON, Simon H. GREENE, 
*JOHN JACKSON, CHRISTOPHER GREENE, 
Otis CLapp, Henry GREENE, 
Tuomas Hitcncock, Wo. GREENE, 
Geo. G. LoBpELL, G. P. Lowrey, 
Mrs. M. E. pu Pont, Wo. H. Swirt, 
Mrs. G. W. Nietps, W. Howarp Baker, 
ALFRED F, ALLEN, H. F. NewHa.t, 
JouN BILLINGTON, A. W. Mannina. 





* Deceased. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


SwepENBoRG PuBLISHING ASSOCIATION. 


ArticLE I. Name.—This organization shall be known by the 
name of “* Tak SWEDENBORG PUBLISHING AssOCIATION.”’ 

ArticLE II, Oxsgrct.—Its object is to promote the publica- 
tion and wide distribution of the best religious literature and 
most advanced Christian thought of these New Times; and es- 
pecially such works as vindicate the claims, expound the philoso- 
phy, and elucidate the doctrinal and religious teachings of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg. 

ArticLe III. Mersops.—The Association will seek to ac- 
complish its object by all legitimate methods that may, from 
time to time, be suggested ; but chiefly through some reliable 
and first-class Publishing House, that will manufacture, publish, 
and distribute through the established channels of trade, such 
works as the Association may approve or select. 

ArticLte- IV. Orricers.—lIts officers shall be a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and eight Directors, who 
together shall constitute a° Board of Managers. They shall be 
chosen annually by ballot, and shall continue in office one year, 
or until their successors are elected. 

They shall have the entire management of the affairs of the 
Association ; shall hold regular quarterly meetings on the first 
Monday of December, March, Yan and September of each 
year, for the transaction of business, at such hour and place as 
they may determine ; shall have power to fill all vacancies that 
may occur in their own number, and to make By-Laws for the 
government of their proceedings. 

ARTICLE VY. CommiTTEEs.—There shall be at least three 
Standing Committees appointed annually by the Board of Man- 
agers from their own number, and as early as practicable after 
their election. 1st, an Hditorial Committee ; 2d, a Committee on 
Bequests ; 3d, a Finance Committee ;—the special duties of which 
committees shall be assigned them by the Board. 

ArticLE VI. MemsBersnip.—Any person may become a 
member of this Association, and continue such for one year, by 
signing (or authorizing another to sign) its Constitution, in a 
book provided for that purpose, and paying the sum of one 
dollar into its treasury. 

ArticLe VII. Lire MeEmBrersuip.—Any person may be- 
come a Life Member of this Association by paying into its 
treasury the sum of Twenty-five Dollars; and the names of all 
Life Members shall be printed with each annual report of the 
doings of the Association. 

ArtTIcLE VIII. Muetines.—An annual meeting of the As- 
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sociation for the election of officers, hearing the report of the 
Board of Managers, and transacting such other business as may 
come before it, shall be held the first Monday in December in 
each year; and special meetings may be called at such times and 
places as the Board may determine, written notice of the same 
being given by the Secretary, at least one week previous. 
ARTICLE 1X. AMENDMENTS.— This Constitution may be al- 
tered or amended by a majority of three-fourths of the members 
present at any annyal meeting, or at a special meeting called for 
the purpose, notice Of the alteration or amendment to be given in 
the call, and the amendment subsequently approved by the Court. 


By-Laws or THE BoARD or MANAGERS. 


I. The President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Association shall be the officers of the Board of Managers in 
their respective capacities; and the President shall be Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Board. 

II. It shall be the duty of the President, on the written re- 
quest of one or more members, to call special meetings of the 
Board, at times not fixed or required by the Constitution,—a 
written notice of the hour and place of meeting being sent by the 
Secretary to each member at least two days previous to that on 
which the meeting is held. 

III. It shall be the en | of the Treasurer to receive all moneys, 
and pay all orders passed by the Board of Managers, attested by 
the Secretary. 

IV. At all meetings of the Board*three members shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

V. All books, pamphlets, etc., offered for publication, shall be 
submitted to the Editorial Committee ; and nothing shall be pub- 
lished under the auspices of ‘*‘ The Swedenborg Publishing Asso- 
ciation’’ without being examined and approved by said Com- 
mittee, and ordered by the Board of Managers. It shall also be 
a part of the duty of this Committee, under the direction of the 
Board, to contract in writing with some first-class house for the 
publication of such works as shall be duly approved. 

VI. The committee on Bequests shall have charge of all prop- 
erty left in trust for the use of the Association ; shall see that 
moneys are well and safely invested, and all bequests prudently 
and wisely managed. And the President of the Association 
shall, at all times, be a member, ez-officio, of this Committee. 

II. The Committee on Finance shall consider, and from time 
to time report to the Board, such measures as may seem to them 
expedient and best for raising the funds needed for the vigorous 
prosecution of the work contemplated by the Association. And 
it shall be their duty also to carry out such measures when ap- 
proved by the Board. ; 

















A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


VIKING TALES OF THE NORTH. 


From the Icelandic, by Prof. R. B. Anderson, author of Norse Mythology, &c., and George 
Stepheus,, the great Runic Scholar. I Vol., 12mo, price $2.00. 

A book of singular interest, containing the Swedish poet Tegner’s famous poem “ Fridth- 
jof’s Saga,” and also the two prose sagas upon which that Northern epic was based. 

“A kind of Arabian Knights of the North, intensely interesting.”—Alliance, Chicago. 

“This work will vie in interest to scholars with the Vedas of the East.”— Boston Common- 
wealth. 

“ Whoever fails to read them will lose a rare fund of that peculiar wealth of thought and 
feeling which is suggested by the’earlier, simpler life of mankind.—Christsan Union. 





ALSO LATE EDITIONS OF 
ANDERSON’S AMERICA NOT DISCOVERED BY COLUMBUS... 
ANDERSON’S NORSE MYTHOLOGY... 
ANDERSON’S THE YOUNGER EDDA..._.-- 
FORESTIER’S ECHOES FROM MIST-LAND.. 
HOLCOMB’S FRIDTHJOF’S SAGA... Ces 
JANSON’S THE SPELL-BOUND FIDD LER. 
LIE’S THE PILOT AND HIS WIFE..-.- 
LIE’S THE BARQUE FUTURE 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Puplishers, 


5 C. GRIGGS &@ Vo. 


25 Washington St., Chicag>=-. 








Recently Published. 


THE NEW ETHICS, 


AN ESSAY ON THE MORAL LAW OF USE, 


by Frank SEWALL, 


50 Cents. - ° ° ° Cioth, 75 Cents. 
GEORGE P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 





“A thoughtful and suggestive essay.” Atlantic Monthly. 


“An extremely interesting contribution to the study ofethics from the Swedenborgian point 
of view. The style and diction are such as to raise the essay at once to a high plane, and we are 
glad to observe that, among a school of writers who are apt to be transcendental to the point of 
mystification, Mr. Sewall’s sentences have a pelluced perspicuity as well as a rare simplicity.— 
New York Independent. 


“ No one interested in ethical studies can turn the last page of this essay without mentally 
petitioning the author for more.’—New Ferusalem Messenger. 

“Itis a long time since we have seen a New-Church book which could be read with so 
much pleasure.”—New Ferusalem Magazine. 





GREAT REDUCTION 


IN THE~ 


PRICE OF SWEDENBORG’S WORKS 


BY THE~ 


AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


The American Swedenborg Printing and Publis‘ ing Society solicits the co-operation of all 
who are interested in Swederborg’s works, in the effort it is making to extend the circulation of 
these works. Its purpose is toemploy the funds placed at its disposai te bring its publications 
within the reach of all who desire them. It ther: fore offers its octavo set at the following re- 
duced prices : 


TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION... $1 00 

ARCANA CCELESTIA, per vol___- 60 | HEAVEN AND HELL 

APOCALYPSE REVEALED, per vol. 60 | DIVINE PROVIDENCE- 

CONJUGIAL LOVE 60 | DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM... 

MISCELLANEOUS THEOLOGI- FOUR LEADING DOCTRINES... 
CAL WORKS 69 


When sent by mail, the following sums must be added for postage: T. C. R., 24 cts.; A- 
C., 18 cts., each vol.; A R., 15 cts each vol.; C. L., 15 cts.; M. T. W., 16 cts., H. H., 15 cts, 
}). P., 11 cts.; D. L. W., 8 cts.; F. L. D., 10 cts. A discount of 20 per cent. on the above prices 
will be given to the trade, and to all who desire the works for missionary purposes. 


To CLERGYMEN OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 


a full set of these 19 volumes, 8vo., containing 9,434 pages, is offered, boxed ready for shipment 


from New York, for $7 §0, or, with the omission of Heaven and Hell, True Christian Re'igion, 
and Apocalypse Revealed, for $6.0v. 

A pocket edition of the minor works is in course of publication, of which the first, The 
Pour Doctrines, has been issued. It is a 32mo., 272 pp. volume, flexible cloth binding, 20 cents; 
or steven copies for $1.00; or 15 copies for $2 00, postage included. Fifty copies tor $5.00, post- 
age not included. Same on fine paper, vellum cloth, gilt edges, 30 cents, four copies for $1.00. 

The Society al-o solicits the co-operation of all interested in the work, in its attempt to 

uce a reprint of Swepensorc’s Latin Text, which shall be of permanent use to the 
Church. THe ApocaLypsis REVELATA has been published in two handsome octavo volumes. 
The first volume of the ApocaLypsis ExPticaTaA will soon be issued in the same style. The 
price is $2.00 per volume, stitch d, pyper covers; $2.50 in half leather binding. The con- 
tinuance of this expensive undertaking must depend upon the amount of pecuniary interest the 
Church displays in it. 

The business of the Society is so arranged that all its sales must be forcash. No order can 
be filled, therefore, which is not accompanied by the cash. 


All our publications are for sale by 
E. H. SWINNEY, 


20 Cooper Union, WN. Y., 
AND BY 


Central New-Church Library, 


VAN BUREN, EAST OF WABASE, 


CHICAGO, 





